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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. Drive a nail in the wall, or post, or any convenient place 


PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. near the ink fountain, and one inch or one and a half 
NO. XIII.—BY A PRESSMAN. inches to the left and three quarters of an inch higher 


HAT the interest excited by these articles is on the | drive another one. Both nails should be perfectly 
‘i increase may plainly be seen from the contri- | horizontal and project about one and a half inches 
butions and communications appearing in THE INLAND | from the wall. Insert the point of the blade of the 
PRINTER from month to month invoked by the ideas | palette knife between the two nails and it will remain 
advocated or the opinions expressed by the present | there, the weight of the handle keeping it in place. ‘The 
writer. This is gratifying, as it evinces the fact that | handle itself need never touch the ink. 


pressmen are a reading and thinking class, and I hope < 
will shortly be a writing one as well. In regard to an Pressmen in the East are awaiting an opportunity to 


evident misunderstanding of my meaning in a recent | study the new movements of the Miehle press which 
article which Mr. Math. Miller writes about in the | genial ‘‘ Bob” Yorkston has been advocating for some 
March number of THE INLAND PRINTER, I desire to | time past. If it has merit, if it approaches, even, a 
call attention to one fact which he overlooks, namely— | fulfillment of the claims made for it, it has a most 
that my contention was that American pressmen were | profitable career before it. It is undeniable that the 
superior not only to German, but to all other pressmen. | ordinary rack and star wheel bed motion is not an 
I did not consider it necessary to decry the work of the | entirely satisfactory or perfect one, and if it can be 
foreign pressman in order to prove this ; on the contrary, | improved on in such a way as to permit large presses 
if it can be shown that the products of German press- | to be driven at a high rate of speed the presses embody- 
rooms have excellence and our own products surpass | ing such improvement, other things being equal, must 
them, the case is all the better for the American. | become popular. The Miehle Company are fortunate 
Another point is that in considering the production of | in securing the services of Mr. Yorkston, who is as well 
the pressman’s craft from the artistic side, the methods | known and popular in the East as in the West. 


of working do not enter into the case. The simple fact ay 

that a finished work is before us to be judged on its Ben Abou, a book critic writing for New York 

merits as a work of art is the whole question. papers, in speaking of Stanley’s ‘‘In Darkest Africa,” 
“> deplores the miserable printing of the American edition, 


It is almost time to be looking out for a supply of | thinking it a disgrace that with the possibilities existing 
summer rollers. The hot weather comes upon us so | here in the shape of good workmen, first-class presses 
rapidly that very many are caught napping. It is not | and the other concomitants such a notable book should 
the most pleasant thing in the world to find that though | show such inferior work. He is right. 
we spend never so much pains on the make-ready of a The bane of the trade, something which this 
job that our rollers that have carried us through so well | particular critic probably knows nothing of, is that the 
for the cold weather have gone back on us. Foresight | commercial has excluded the artistic spirit in a great 


will prevent such mishaps. many of our printing and publishing houses. I know 
* + of my own personal knowledge that the pressmen 


How often it occurs that in using a palette knife the | engaged on that work are capable of much better work, 
pressman gets his hands covered with ink. This can be | but I also know that time, that absolute requisite for 
obviated entirely by a very simple contrivance of my | the production of fine printing, will not be given them. 
invention and which in the extreme generosity of my | How often do we not see’'an unequal and unjust 
nature I give freely and without price. It is as follows: | distribution of blame where conditions are imposed, let 
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us say on pressmen, which are an absolute bar to good 
work; and the superintendent, the foreman or the 
employer will endeavor to saddle, on the unfortunate 
workman, the blame for a failure for which he alone is 
responsible. 

[ have seen and read of a great many remedies, 
more or less efficient, for preventing electricity from 
interfering in the pressman’s work. Very few of them 
are more than makeshifts, while some are a positive 
injury to the work itself. tA plan I have seen tried 
recently, and with good effect, is to provide one’s self 
with a supply of this hard manila overlaying paper in 
sheets sufficiently large to be able to cover one-half the 
tympan, saturate them thoroughly with a mixture of 
machine oil and plumbago ; the latter may be dusted on 
and then rubbed into the oiled sheet. 
is thoroughly made ready cover the tympan with the 
prepared paper changing it as often as it is found 
necessary. Of course the careful pressman will not 
forget to print some waste sheets after every change to 
remove the superfluous oil and plumbago. This will be 
found, probably, as good as any of the remedies in use. 
It originated, I believe, with Mr. George Ferguson, of 


New York, an artistic pressman if there ever was one. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
STEREOTYPING. 
NO. XVII.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 

F any serious mistakes have been made in the plate, 
| and the form has not yet been distributed, it will 
usually be found cheapest to make a new matrix and 
new plate. If a paragraph is wrong, it can be sawed 
out and the defective part re-stereotyped and tacked in 
its place. If a single word or letter is found defective 
after the plate is mounted, it should be separated from 
the block by carefully inserting a stiff knife between the 
two, and forcing them apart until the tacks are suff- 
ciently loosened to be withdrawn with nippers. With 
the calipers illustrated in a former article the position 
is marked on the back, and with the finishers’ chisel, 
graver, punch or square file, a hole is cut through the 
plate barely large enough to allow the word to be forced 
in. The type, carefully cleaned, are forced through 
the opening and tapped to make them agree in height 
with the face of the plate. Care should be taken to 
have the types at right angles with the back of the 
plate. They should then be touched lightly with 
soldering acid and fastened with a soldering iron. The 
projecting shanks of the type are now cut off and the 
back of the plate filed smooth. 

If a form contains a wood-mounted cut which can- 
not be conveniently remounted on metal, the block 
should be built up from below with cardboard of about 
one typographical point in thickness. The cut should 
be carefully cleaned, otherwise the matrix may adhere 
to it. ‘The utmost care should be exercised that the 


face of the matrix is free from any foreign substance. 
If the cut is very fine and has isolated lines, use a soft 


After the form, 





brush and beat somewhat longer than usual. Afterward 
use a planer, striking lightly with the mallet. In place 
of French chalk, use plumbago for polishing the sur- 
face before casting. 

Wood cuts should never be stereotyped if it is 
possible to avoid it. The block is composed of a 
number of small pieces joined and glued together. 
Under the influence of heat and moisture the block is 
apt to warp and even come apart. An electrotype 
should be used instead of the original. Where this is 
impossible, the following procedure is recommended : 
Underlay the cut with a sheet of hard paper, and oil 
thoroughly with coal oil. It is a good plan to soak the 
cut in coal oil until it will absorb no more, and then dry 
thoroughly in sawdust. An extra sheet of tissue should 
be put into the matrix. Carefully examine the surface 
for hairs from the brush, lumps of hard paste and other 
irregularities, and remove all folds or blisters with a 
roller or by covering with a sheet of hard paper and 
Observe the same precautions 


Fill up 


rubbing with a folder. 
in beating as indicated in the last paragraph. 
the large counters with backing powder, felt or straw- 
board, and paste on another sheet of backing paper. 
Place the form face downward in the drying press with 
the blanket beneath it and screw tightly. It should not 
remain long enough to become hot, but as the heat 
travels slowly through the blanket there is little danger 
of this occurring. Now remove the damp matrix from 
the form and lay it face upward on the surface of the 
drying press on casting box. ‘Then lay the gauges upon 
the matrix as though you were going to cast from it. 
Lay a piece of slug or rule on the impression of the 
top bearer and clamp the box tightly. The casting box 
should be heated so that the drying is performed in as 
short time as possible. If care is observed the matrix 
will not warp, and the cast taken from it will be almost 
as sharp as one dried on the form, the difference being 
so slight as to be detected by none but experts. 
Stereotyping is not recommended for fine wood cuts, 
zine etchings or half tone engravings. ‘They can be 
faithfully reproduced, but the metal, being relatively 
soft, will not stand many impressions with hard packing 
or stiff paper without showing wear. If cast with 
moderately hard metal they will wear better than the 
ordinary electro, which is composed of the veriest film 
of copper and backed by the softest metal, but for fine 
work on hard paper the very best electro procurable is 
none too good. For ordinary work, and even for fine 
work where few isolated lines occur, stereotyping will 
If possible the zinc etchings should 
Use a very hot drying press, and 


answer very well. 
be mounted on metal. 
thin paste containing a large proportion of whiting and 
toughened by the addition of glue, gelatine or gum 
arabic. Use at least three sheets of cream tissue in the 
matrix and beat lightly while covered with a damp 
cloth, as heretofore indicated. Cast with metal as cold 
as practicable. 

An article has of late been circulated directing how 
to make stereotypes from wood cuts by spreading a 
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film of plaster of paris on paper and taking an im- 
pression from this. Another preparation long in use 
consists of magnesia mixed with glycerine and water 
and spread in the same manner. However, they pres- 
ent no advantages over the papier-maché method, which 
is capable of reproducing the finest cut, and as the 
proceeding is difficult, slower, more expensive and not 
always successful, it has not been described more 
carefully. 

In making stereotypes from wood type the same 
precautions should be taken as with wood cuts. Some 
stereotypers cover the face of the type with a thin layer 
of tinfoil before laying on the damp flong. ‘This to 
a great extent prevents the moisture from affecting 
the wood, and as the work on which it is used is sel- 
dom of a high order, the small loss in sharpness is 
unimportant. 

There is considerable room for ingenuity in casting 
tint plates. A piece of cardboard, backing paper, or 
other stock not liable to be warped by the heat, should 
form the surface. ‘The shape of the tint block may be 
cut out of straw or pasteboard with a sharp knife, and 
affixed to the bottom sheet by means of paste. Care 
must be taken that the paste does not run over the 
inside edges and detract from their sharpness. If it is 
desirable to have an even tint, the sheet must be smooth 
and matrix perfectly dry. ‘Tint blocks are usually cast 
in large pieces and trimmed to shape with a graver and 
chisel. By pouring the metal into the casting box 
when the latter is cold, the surface is chilled in peculiar, 
wave-like forms, the sizes and shapes of which depend 
upon the temperature of the box and metal and the way 
in which the matter is poured in. Casts which will 
give beautiful effects can also be taken from stamped 
and embossed paper or cloth. If rosin is dusted 
irregularly over the piece of cardboard it will, when the 
metal is cast upon it, evolve gas, making bubbles and 
rough formations, which will give a peculiar effect to 
the tint blocks if printed in two or more colors. Buta 
very small quantity of rosin should be used. 

Similar effects may be obtained by applying water, 
but care must be taken to avoid accidents. Another 
method is, to take an impression of the key plate on 
paper or cardboard, and then paint such parts of the 
cardboard as is desired shall remain white with a solu- 
tion of dextrine or gum arabic, to which a few drops of 
glycerine have been added, and then sifting finely- 
powdered chalk on the wet size. ‘This will give the 
counters, which may be built up or routed deeper after 
the block has been cast. 

Still another method is to mix equal parts of whiting 
and starch, and apply to the sheet of cardboard with a 
brush, through a sieve, or in any other manner which 
will produce regular or irregular patterns. If it is 
desired to have any part black, it may be temporarily 
covered with cardboard. If it is desired to have parts 
remain white, the cardboard may be permanently at- 
The card should be stretched and thoroughly 


dried before casting. 


tached. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


NO. II.— BY O. S. JENKS. 


artizans 


|* 1439, Gutenberg, in partnership with two 
of Strasburg, established a printing office. ‘Their 


researches were conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
We must depend upon the legal document discovered at 
Strasburg in 1760 for an account of the experiences of 
Gutenberg and his co-workers, Andrew Dritzehen and 
Andrew Heilmann. ‘The trials and reverses of Guten- 
berg have been so often narrated in trade journals 
that a detailed account is not necessary to the purpose 
of this sketch. 

It appears that an agreement had been made between 
the three partners in the enterprise that, in the event of 


the death of either of them, no right should vest in the 


heirs of the deceased to more than a sum corre- 
sponding to the amount invested by him. At the death 
of Dritzchen, his brother tried to secure a_partner- 


ship in the business. After troublesome litigation and 
many reverses, Gutenberg, now a poor man— his part- 
nership venture having proved unsuccessful — returned 
to Mayence, his native town. 

Gutenberg’s aspirations were next directed to the 
production of a bible. His printing outfit at this time 
consisted of a few boxes of type, an inconvenient form, 
and a press—probably a wine-press—with a wooden 
It was doubtful if this latter instrument would 
serve the old 
Jrotton’(which consisted in rubbing the paper with a 
brush upon a form coated with ink thicker than ordi- 


screw. 


purpose better than the method, the 


nary ink), as the wretched type could illy resist the 
force of the blow from the bar of the press. 

About this time Gutenberg’s acquaintance with Fust 
began. Fust was a financier of Mayence, who was 
looking for some profitable business to invest in ; from 
him Gutenberg procured a loan which was frittered 
away in fruitless experimenting. 

For the payment of this loan Gutenberg had, con- 
fident of the success of his experiments, signed away 
all that he possessed, and to add to his embarrass- 
ment Peter Schéffer, of Gernsheim, employed as a 
designer in his office, having made a study of his 
(Gutenberg’s) experiments, carried them to successful 
completion. 

The accuracy of this story of Schéffer’s success, 
related by John, of Tritenheim, called Trithemius, 
abbot of Spanheim, may be questioned, as the account 
Schéffer himself. 


Schéffer was, however, possessed of a good education, 


is said to have emanated from 
and it is not likely that he confined his researches to the 
particular branch of the business for which he was 
employed. It is possible that Gutenberg divulged some 
of the secrets of his methods to Schéffer. 

On account of the success Schéffer had achieved, 
Fust found it quite profitable to establish the most 
friendly relations with the young man ; he invested more 
capital in the business and even gave him his grand- 
It is likely that Schéffer had 


daughter in marriage. 
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discovered a method for the rapid founding of types, 
and also employed the matrix and punch. 

In 1454, the lavish issuance of letters of indul- 
gence by Pope Nicholas V, which were sold to raise 
funds to aid in the prosecution of the war of the king 
of Cyprus against the Turks, furnished employment for 
numerous copyists. The distributors having arrived at 
Mayence, all the material of the printing office was 
brought into requisition to supply printed copies of 
these letters, which had a commercial value and were 
used much in the manner of bonds. ‘Their issue was 
one of the causes of Luther’s Reformation. 

Fust and Schéffer, now having all the necessary 
material and a knowledge of the methods for conduct- 
ing the business, endeavored to rid themselves of 
Gutenberg. This Fust accomplished by demanding of 
Gutenberg the repayment of the entire loan. This 
demand compelled Gutenberg to abandon the printing 
of the bible, and to sacrifice all the material he had 
accumulated for the purpose. 

In November, 1455, he endeavored, with the help 
of charitable people, to establish a shop outside of the 
city, where work was conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
Fust and Schéffer were now enabled to complete the 
bible of Gutenberg, which appeared in the latter part 
of 1455, or early in 1456, and was the first book 
printed in Europe. 

The history of printing now becomes a part of the 
history of the world’s progress. It would be presump- 
tuous for the author’of this article to air his theories 
on the long-mooted question as to whom belongs the 
As Mackellar 


says, ‘*The merit of the invention of printing, how- 


most credit in the invention of our art. 


ever rude it may have been, belongs to Coster of 
Haarlem; Gutenberg placed the art on a permanent 
foundation ; its economical application was insured by 
Peter Sch6éffer’s invention of cast metal types.” 

I have simply pursued the narrative of the efforts of 
the early printers far enough to show the indomitable 
perseverance and devotion to his art, despite the 
treachery of his colleagues and frequent financial 
reverses, that characterized the labors of Gutenberg, 
and have won for him the homage of modern crafts- 
men as the ‘‘ Father of Printing.” 

Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XLVI— BY S. W. FALLIS. 

HE illustrated newspapers and magazines in America 
ja have had great influence, and have been of inesti- 
mable benefit to the advancement of American wood 
engraving. We are informed by Mr. Lossing, in his 
‘* Memorial of Anderson,” that the first illustrated publi- 
cation was the Family Magazine, the first number of 
which appeared in April, 1833. It was published in 
New York by Julius S. Redfield, the publisher of ‘‘Chap- 
man’s Drawing Book,” and a brother of the engraver 
Redfield. 
illustrated with engravings on wood, and held the field 


This magazine was wholly and profusely 





almost without a competitor for eight years. It was 
published monthly. We find from other authority that 
the New York M/rror began its career in July, 1823, 
and in Volume viii — 1830~1 contains five engravings on 
wood, and the succeeding volumes were more profusely 
illustrated, therefore the New York A/rror surely ante- 
dates the Family Magazine as an illustrated paper. The 
majority of these early illustrations in the papers referred 
to were not possessed of any great amount of merit or 
skill, yet they were wood engraving illustrations and 
bear an important feature in the advancing history of 
American wood engraving. During this same period, 
however, the American Magazine and two reproductions 
of the London Penny Magazine also made their appear- 
ance. 

In 1842, the only illustrated paper in New York was 
the Swxday Atéas, illustrated to the extent of one four- 
inch portrait on the first page of each issue. ‘The 
Mercury followed with cheap outline cuts in its Sunday 
issues about double the size of the cuts in the AZ/as. 
The Herald soon fell into line with occasional illustra- 
tions, but all of these engravings were of the cheapest 
possible grade, costing less than $5 each on the average, 
and while they possessed no real encouragement for 
the draftsman and engraver the publication of illus- 
trations in these papers was slowly paving the way for 
greater things in the way of newspaper illustrations 
which should have in the future a widespread influence 
on both the skilled and unskilled wood engraver. 
‘Brother Jonathan,” an illustrated annual, also made 
its appearance with a decided advance in the quality of 
its engravings, and held a high grade of popularity for 
some years, steadily improving in quality of its engrav- 
ings with each yearly issue, doing much for the advance- 
ment of illustrating newspapers and magazines. In 
1843 a monthly called the Pécture Gallery was started 
by Mr. Wykoff. 
and very coarse, common-place cuts. 
with any very satisfactory encouragement, and suspended 
The publication of the 


The illustrations, however, were few 
It did not meet 


after a three months’ trial. 
Gallery, however, was the occasion for bringing to this 
country an English engraver, ‘‘ George Thomas,” who 
was afterward well known for his designs for bank-notes. 
He, however, returned to England, and gained an envia- 
ble reputation as painter and draftsman on wood. 

In June, 1850, appeared Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, the first volume of which was fairly but not 
profusely illustrated, but had the merit of containing a 
higher standard of engravings than its predecessors, 
which at best were what could be considered very good. 
These first engravings were by Lossing and Barrett, then 
carrying on an engraving office in New York. 

fTarper’s was soon followed by the Jnxternational 
Magazine, published by Stringer & Townsend, which, 
however, was short-lived. At this period Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book and Graham’s Magazine were also occasionally 
embellished with wood engraving illustrations ; and thus 
step by step wood engraving became a case of necessity 
for almost all publications that catered for appreciative 
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support, and the publisher, the printer and the engraver 
became inseparable, and with each succeeding year 
were more closely cemented together, and dependent 
one on the other. ‘The practice of illustrating became 
so popular that it was almost a case of necessity for 
any publication to be illustrated in order to secure sup- 
port from the public. This demand for wood engraving 
had the effect of bringing to light much heretofore 
hidden talent in engravers that had been laying 
dormant. It also brought many new engravers, of all 
grades and qualities, into the field. Some artistic, care- 
ful and painstaking, while others were fairly good and 
rapid but laboring for the money there was in it, others 
without even a shadow of talent or appreciation of the 
art, merely crude human machines, but the demand 
becoming of such magnitude that all classes found 
employment without difficulty in some way or another. 
Very coarse and unmeritorious wood engraving was in 
demand as well as the finer and more artistic results of 
the wood engraving art. 


(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER. 
BY ALTON B. CARTY. 

Y progressive I mean one who is always alert to 
B the advances the leaders of the trade are 
continually making in labor-saving contrivances and 
the many methods by which printing of today is so far 
in advance of that of yesterday. Did you ever compare 
the printing offices in any city, I don’t care which one, 
without an expression of wonder as to the utter blindness 
of some printers to their best interests? ‘There is a 
lesson in such comparisons that will do us all good if 
properly appreciated. I visited an office in a neighbor- 
ing city recently, but which is by no means the only 
place possessing such an institution, where I was 
surprised at the methods of the proprietor. On entering 
the place the first sound I heard was the screeching of 
the shafting for want of oil. One of the pressboys 
informed me that they had no ladder in the place and 
so the shafting would have to cry for oil until it got 
tired. ‘The boy informed me that he had been working 
in the office for six months and he never remembered 
seeing anyone oil the shafting. ‘The engine and boiler 
occupied one of the corners of the room and the dust 
from the same was settling on the presses and paper 
stock continually. I could readily understand why no 
very fine work was done in that office. The beiting 
was allowed to run as long as a section of the laces 
would hold it, and the uncertain diagonal course it took 
frequently threw it off the driving pulley ; common inks 
were used, and I was told that whenever the fountain on 
the cylinder press was cleaned out the dregs were put 
back into the ink barrel to permit them being ground 
over again in the fountain. Whenever one desired to 
lock up a form (hickory quoins being used) it was often 
necessary to cut a quoin from some cherry furniture. 
Dead type and ‘‘pi” laid around in heaps, the 
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accumulation of ages (?) and some of the type was so 
aged that the boys often remarked that the proprietor 
was thinking: seriously of turning it up and printing 
from the other end. ‘The job type was put in the case, 
caps and lower case together, with very few quads, and 
in some instances three fonts of type could be found in 
the same case. ‘The rollers on the presses were used 
twice as long as they should have been, although their 
life could, by proper attention, have been. prolonged ; 
the foreman never heard of summer and winter rollers, 
so he made his summer ones answer for winter by giving 
them a thorough warming up behind the boiler before 
putting them on the press and then with very unsatis- 
factory presswork. Cheap labor is employed. ‘The 
other day in the office above referred to it was found 
that the form on the cylinder press was not being inked 
properly and the foreman set about remedying the 
difficulty. The first thing he did was to let out more 
ink, but the result was not satisfactory. He was puzzled. 
Thinking I was conferring a favor on the foreman I 
suggested that he look at the rollers. He did so and 
found that only one of the form rollers was taking ink 
from the distributor. Both rollers were then placed 
snugly against the distributor and the result was rather 
pleasing to the foreman, although it would not have been 
so to me, as the presswork was not perfect, but as he 
accepted my suggestion in such bad demeanor I did not 
feel justified in looking further into the trouble. ‘The 
following day he put a sheet of cardboard under the 
form and raised the cylinder and the result was all right. 
It was a roundabout way of getting into Robin Hood’s 
barn, as the whole trouble was that the form rollers 
simply required resetting owing to shrinkage. I would 
not be surprised but that the foreman is still putting 
cardboard under the forms. Is it any wonder such 
printers are always poor? One would imagine we lived 
in the days of the babyhood of the printing art instead 
of the full majesty of its matured manhood. There is 
one good office in the place, where order reigns, and 
the contrast with the methods of the printer above 
referred to leaves no doubt in anyone’s mind where 
the advantages lie. Quick work and good printing 
characterize the one, while slow work and _ botch 
printing is the product of the other. One is prospering 
while the other is on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Now a word as to the progressive printer in contrast 
with the non-progressive one. Sometimes truth is 
portrayed more forcibly by bringing it into juxtaposition 
with untruth. So it is with the subject of this article. 
A progressive printer is all that the individual mentioned 
in the first part of this article is not. His office is the 
type of neatness ; a place for everything and everything 
in its place; sufficient material to do the work he 
advertises to do; possesses all the conveniences 
necessary to do quick work, and above all he is a 
practical man and his employes are being benefited by 
contact with him. He is constantly watching the 
announcement of ‘‘new things ;” caters to the wants of 
his customers ; does not use type after it is worn out, but 
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replaces it with new faces ; is a close reader of his trade 
journal, THE INLAND PRINTER, and hence is farther in 
advance in all branches of the trade than the printer who 
is not a reader of THE PRINTER. The result of all this 
is that although he does not ask more for his work than 
others he still makes a good profit, which the ledger of 


his competitors fails to show. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
CALL A HALT. 
BY CHARLES N. ANDREWS. 

HAVE read THe INLAND PRINTER with interest and, | 
| am frank to confess, with profit for over three years, 
and propose continuing to do so while life and the nec- 
essary 20 cents hold out. I exceedingly regret, how- 
ever, the feculent persistence with which this preémi- 
nently the most able printing trade’s journal published 
in the world pursues, and, I think, needlessly, that type 
of the genus homo, the amateur printer. That the ama- 
teur (not amachewer, as pronounced by all the printers 
I ever met) is not what THE INLAND PRINTER and its 
high-class, satirical contributor, Mr. Baker, continually 
would make of him, a botch, I do not pretend to deny. 
That he is a menace to the printing business, and that 
he should be the subject of perpetual and uncalled 
for attacks is first an adept’s fallacy, and second, as 
Mr. Baker’s particular amateur has said, is niggardli- 
ness clear through, since all the caustic rhetoric and 
ridicule of the meaner order will avail nothing in finally 
disposing of the much-hated amateur. Inasmuch as 
the amateur is not a reader of printers’ literature any- 
way, he never sees the ridicule nor feels the sting of caus- 
ticity, no matter how hard laid on. This THe INLAND 
PRINTER must needs know. What, then, is to be gained 
by keeping everlastingly at it? To this question I can 
frame but one answer: it enables the writers of such 
articles to tickle their palates at a so much per column 
rate, equalized, perhaps, only by that tickling of the 
palate to which too many printers who are not amateurs 
are prone. 

While I understand perfectly the torrent of abuse I 
am inviting about myself from the men who went the 
long way of an actual apprenticeship (and the only cor- 
rect way, I am frank to admit, but how seldom followed 
to a successful ending) I hesitate not to boldly pro- 
claim myself an amateur, an amateur who ‘‘went over 
the fence ” ina short cut, and even more boldly declare 
that right here in this fourth city of the Union I execute 
with limited facilities better jobwork on a six-by-nine 
hand press, and entirely at night, than a very respect- 
able percentage of the practical and unpractical printers 
who hang out their boldface signs and boast of having 
learned the trade by reason of their having gone around 
by way of the slower and more methodical course of 
apprenticeship. In case it be not fully understood 
what I mean by having taken the short cut over the 
fence, I will at once state that I am self-taught, there- 
fore entitled to a reasonable amount of self-importance 


(since I will be accused of pouterpigeonism anyway, 
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I see no reason why | should not assume the character); 
that I never spent five minutes of my life under the 
tutorship of anybody, much less of the too seldom to 
be found thoroughly apprenticed professional printer. 
This statement of my capabilities may seem a most 
bold one to make before the audience of intelligent and 
progressive printers and readers of so high class a journal 
as is THE INLAND PRINTER, since, as I have already 
said, the botch in all of his many callings eschews any- 
thing and everything technical that would tend to make 
him more capable, more useful to himself and to his 
fellow men, but I have no hesitancy in making it; fur- 
thermore I do not ask that my own statement of being 
a printer out of the too common horse-sense order be 
accepted unsubstantiated. Under another cover I have 
handed to the editor of this journal a package of such 
specimens of my workmanship as I have been able to 
gather together. Other and perhaps some better speci- 
mens might have been submitted had I forseen the 
necessity for preserving same; at any rate, I have no 
fear of the editor’s decision regarding these samples. 
Of course, the amateur is, in a sense, a botch in 
almost every pursuit he undertakes. This I freely admit. 
Certainly nobody will attempt to deny his botchiness, 
when he essays the art preservative, after a reference to 
the ‘‘as they are —an improvement” (‘‘an improve- 
ment” is infinitely superior to the injudicious ‘‘as they 
should be”). 
can all recognize at once the immense improvement 


And right here let me say that while we 


displayed in these reproduced specimens, the fact should 
not be lost sight of that the originals were probably 
produced under difficulties and with very limited facili- 
ties, while the improved specimen is executed by high- 
class artists with unlimited resources. The reproduc- 
tion of these botch specimens of printing by THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S artists, using the same type, borders, 
etc., would be a test of skill that is not shown in the 
‘improvement ” series. 

I repeat, though, to accuse the amateur printer who 
does work for gain of being an injury to the printing 
craft is like unto a fallacy, for, in truth, he is not ; 
and to accuse him of being the author of such mon- 
strosities as appear in the are and could be pages of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is ridiculously funny, since no 
sane man would, in my opinion, pay out good money 
for such frightful stationery. 

To the question, where, then, did these merchants 
get their inartistic art stationery, there can be but one 
answer: they did it with their own little presses, rob- 
bing the legitimate printer, true, but robbing him only 
so far as their own individual requirements for printing 
are concerned. 

There is a vast distinction between the merchant 
who does the robbing (and no one can deny his right 
to rob, in the sense he does it) and the amateur who 
works for remuneration— the latter soon does better 
work and gets correspondingly better prices, or quits. 
Abuse and ridicule are only the weapons of those 


people who have no case. Call a halt. 
































Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
BY HARRY S. MERRILL, LOS ANGELES. 

URING the recent California ‘‘boom” there was 
[) once started a newspaper; in fact, there were 
several newspapers started; but this particular news- 
paper was interesting, not from its bright, crisp locals, 
stinging editorials or mechanical make-up, but from the 
difficulty with which the first issue was gotten out. 

There were several capitalists who bought a large 
tract of land near the coast, many miles from any rail- 
road or steamboat landing. ‘This was a real nice stretch 
of country consisting of 25,000 acres of very nice land, 
with a park-like growth of large oak trees. ‘There were 
several wooden buildings of an ancient style of architect- 
ure, besides numerous adobes. ‘The land 
proceeded to put the land upon the market as soon as 


company 


possible, and streets were laid out, water piped, etc., 
and when everything was thought to be in readiness, they 
discovered that they had neglected the first essential of 
‘*booming”—a newspaper. A journalist acquaintance 
of a member of the company was quickly informed and 
soon there was enough capital raised for the plant, which 
was to consist of a good assortment of display and body 
letter, Washington press, etc. 

In a few days the journalist arrived ; we will call him 
J. Wilson Wilkins, a typical Yankee from Maine. 
from Maine, but from Maine about twenty-eight years 
ago, when he shipped from Bangor on the good ship 
Cinderella, with the sole intention of giving up the case 
J. Wilson had seen many parts 


I say 


and seeing the world. 
of the world and spoke many languages quite fluently, 
barring English, which he spoke with a rich Irish 
accent; his writings were also garnished with the same. 
It was several weeks before the outfit arrived at the 
distant landing, via steamer from San _ Francisco. 
Meanwhile, J. Wilson had enjoyed what he termed a 
‘‘daisy drunk,” and was quite well sobered up before 
Craig’s trail wagon and six mules pulled the outfit into 
town and proceeded to unload it at an old grain store- 
house, which was to be the newspaper office and real 
estate bureau combined. What a smile overspread 
J. Wilson’s face the next morning as he opened the 
boxes. J. Wilson had a real sunny smile. He also had 
a real rosy complexion that seemed to cluster about his 
nose. J. Wilson discovered, after all the boxes were 
opened, that there was but one pair of news cases, and 
none provided for the ‘‘ad.” type. J. Wilson struck 
an attitude and made several remarks in small caps and 
italics that would not do to print. J. Wilson had an 
elegant flow of anger words, and for impressiveness, 
blend and feeling, I have never heard them equaled. 
About this time the new bookkeeper, who had been 
viewing operations, discovered that the large, plump 
roller felt very damp and looked sweaty. He took it out 
to the door and hung it in the sun todry. Now, it gets 
very hot there about this time and was about ninety-two 
degrees that day. After lunch J. Wilson searched high 


and low for the roller and at last found it, some on the 











core, some on the steps, some on the weeds that grew 
around the office. J. Wilson called the bookkeeper, and 
shaking his fist in his face, said some more real harsh 
words and breathed his strong breath in the vicinity. 
When everything was in readiness for work except 
Wilson 


Pretty soon an idea struck him and 


the ‘‘ad.” type, J. scratched his head and 
thought real hard. 
with smiling face he took a few pieces of billiard chalk 
and made several diagrams of cases promiscously over 
the warehouse floor, on which the ‘‘ad.” type was laid. 

A few weeks later, when all was in type, the new 
roller that was ordered from ’Frisco did not show up. 
But after two days more of hard thinking J. Wilson hit 
upon the idea of using a large bologna sausage in its 
place. He tied a stout cord at each end of it, and, 
striking another attitude, pronounced it one of the great- 
est discoveries of the age. ‘The paper printed very well. 
I was the bookkeeper and roiled my end of the 


sausage. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
“ONLY A TRAMP PRINTER.”’ 
BY DUNCAN F,. YOUNG. 

OW contemptible the epithet, yet how sad: ‘Only 
H a tramp printer.” How touching, how galling, 
yet how true. In the good old days —- those days when 
printers were few and wages high— we never saw or 
heard the expression so familiar to us all now. Then it 
was that the sentence, ‘‘ The bearer hereof is entitled to 
the good offices of all union men,” was inserted in the 
certificate of membership, the now traveling card, of 
union printers ; that card which has been so extensively 
abused; that card, intended only for the eyes of 
printers, which has become nearly as familiar to the 
eyes of the outside world as the railroad ticket or hotel 
check. the 
typographical union constitution were legislating for the 


When, years gone by, the framers of 


welfare of the craft of the country over, little did they 
think that the results of their efforts would be misapplied ; 
little did they know the work of their hearts’ desire 
would be so degraded. Alas! 

from on high and view the rank digression from the 


could they but look down 


pure and legitimate lines they inculcated, would not 
their hearts ache (if it could be); would not their faces 
be mantled with shame, would not their eyes fill with 
tears of sorrow for the good men and true of the craft 
of today? Alas! that this must be so. 

Scanning in the vista of the near future we can view 
We know that the 


human mind is prone to error, and the path downward 


the scene as from bad to worse. 
is precipitous. Must we, then, who have a firm foot- 
ing stand idly by without tendering a hand of assistance 
to those who are going, rapidly going, on the path of 
degradation, carrying with them the reputation of our 
beloved craft? 

We do not for a moment forget that within the 
rugged and illy-clad breast of ‘‘only a tramp printer,” 
beats the heart of one who might have been a better 
man; of one who may be the father, brother or son of 
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an aching heart and dampened eye at home. God 
forbid that we could possess a heart so callous that we 
could not feel sorely with those in affliction. But may 
it not be our fault, our goodness of heart, that gives 
rise to the result of a vacant seat at some hearthstone ? 

Never was the expression, ‘‘A rolling stone gathers 


’ 


no moss,” more fittingly used than on this occasion, 
where we find that traveling is carried onto an extreme, 
accomplishing no good results, and ending ofttimes in 
the death in ignominy of one loved and cherished by 
some one perhaps dear to him. 

Let even the ‘‘haute beaux *” themselves learn the 
error of their way and join the attentive element in the 
demand that legislation be enacted prohibitory of 
unnecessary traveling, so that in the chronicling of a 
railway disaster it may not be said that among the dead 
one was ‘‘only a tramp printer.” 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HIT OR MISS. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER, 

RESS associations are a good thing, broaden the 
Priors outlook, widen his acquaintance and inter- 
est, and show him there is something of some impor- 
tance going on outside of his own little field ; but readers 
of some papers must be very tired of the press associa- 
tions. I have seen two or three columns in a single 
paper devoted, not to anything which concerns or 
interests the reader, but to matters which no one but 
brother editors would care a rap about — personal hits 
on other editors, fulsome flattery ladled out by the 
quart with the hope of receiving a liberal return in kind, 
etc. Now if this isn’t a swindle on the readers what is 
it? If an editor wants to poke a little private fun at 
fellow-editors, or discuss questions in which only they 
are interested, why not inclose a supplement to send to 
all exchanges, and not steal space which belongs to the 
subscriber ? 

* * 

A private letter, a few days ago, brought the follow- 
ing query from a suffering country printer: ‘‘Can’t 
you do something to help a fellow out? I am trying to 
print a page of my paper on a job press; the electrotype 
cuts in the form are higher than the plates and the 
plates are higher than the type; the type is old and well 
worn, and somehow I can’t make it show up sharp, clear 
and beautiful.” 

Strange, isn’t it! Ifa form of worn-out type, filled 
with high cuts, will not come up sharp and clear like 
new type, something must be wrong with the press! 
I would suggest that if one end of the type does not 
print well, the form might be turned bottom up. By 
the time type is worn down to the second nick, it really 
ought to be turned bottom up to get the best results. 
Or, if the cuts are high, why not lay the form on a 
stone and smooth it off with a jackplane?—a few 
slices taken from the face of a cut would probably not 
hurt its appearance any, in the hands of a printer who 


* Typographical tourists. 











can ask such a question. Or, he might condemn the 
press, and get another—the maker of the new press 
will guarantee it to do anything. Or he might cut a 
hole in the platen wherever a high cut strikes, so as to 
let the type come up to the squeeze. Or he might take 
out the cuts and run them in the next edition. Asa 
last resort, he might use a little common sense, trim the 
cuts down to type-high, put ona soft paper tympan or 
rubber blanket, and use only good soft rollers with 
good ink. 
* Ok 
‘ x 

How many people know that the venerable Degener, 
whose name will always be associated with the ‘ Lib- 
erty” press, was the real inventor of the ‘‘Gordon” 
press? Inearly days, he put his patents against Gordon’s 
money and they began the manufacture of what at first 
was called the ‘‘Franklin” press. But the company 
soon got into difficulty and went to the wall; Gordon 
and his friends had money to buy in the factory for a 
song, and lo! they owned Degener’s patents without 
any obligation to share profits with the inventor. ‘There 
was a great fortune in it for the manufacturer, while 
Degener was sore pushed financially until he and Weiler 
got the “‘ Liberty ” well upon the market. 


* 


‘‘When I was a young chap, just starting in busi- 


’ 


ness” said an old printer who had laid by a goodly 


fortune from his business, ‘‘I once got into a tight 
pinch for lack of $200 owing on my little plant. A 
venerable friend, to whom I applied in my emergency, 
voluntarily loaned me $500. He told me to pay my 
debt and use the balance of the loan to buy stock and 
material with. He made only one condition of accept- 
ance, and that was never to go into debt but always pay 
cash or not buy. I could pay cash. I date my pros- 
perity from that time. I would not have believed that 
the chink of spot cash would make such a difference. 
As soon as it became known that I paid spot cash 
invariably, I not only bought stock and material 
cheaper, but my groceries, dry goods, meats and all 
living expenses diminished very appreciably in cost. 
‘The world is the slave of the man with the cash,’ is not 
a new saying, but no one realizes how true it is until he 
tries it. Dickens knew it when he wrote of Nickelby, 
the money loaner ; when the old skinflint’s victims refused 
to pay the exorbitant interest he demanded, and turned 
to leave his office, he rattled a little box of gold pieces 
lying on his desk, and the seductive chink of gold 
usually brought them to terms. A cash customer has 
opportunities for bargains offered him constantly which 
the credit buyer never sees. Then a man with the cash 
ahead is not so afraid of losing an order or a customer ; 
realizing the worth of cash in hand, he will be more 


strict in his own credits, cut his own sales down to cash - 


or short-time deals, so as to supply the funds he needs 
himself. In a year I had saved that $500 by having 
the cash to buy with, and feel that whatever of good for- 
tune I have had in business is really owing to the good 
advice and timely assistance of my wise benefactor.” 
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Nos. 188, 185, 187 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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BYRON WESTON’S 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Reeord Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 





OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS 
Wi = Borass FLAT AND FOLDED {28 Rennes 


excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 
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if important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -— 
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color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 
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service are essential. 





OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. . . MANUFACTURERS... 
DAI/FON, MASS., U.S. A. 











For SALE 1n CHICAGO By: 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. axp BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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- iuuinols PAPER company - 





H. E. MEap, Pres’t. A. T. HopcE, Sec’y. W. C. GILLETT, Treas. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 


HTC. ETC., 


















181 MONROE STREBP7, 
‘ CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS Send for Catalogue. 


for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 
specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 





120-122 Franklin St., Chicago 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 
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| WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
| ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. MERCANTILE BOND. 





Varsons Varer Co. 


| HOLYOKE, MASS. 


| MANUFACTURERS GF 





| FIRST-CLASS :+ LINEN: LEDGER? PAPERS 


WATER-MARKED: 


is SCOTCH « LINEN + LEDGER ez: 








OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 
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FZ SX Ly 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 
GEO, H_ TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX | 





Geo. H. Taylor & Go. = WB Conkey Company, 


WHOLESALE P A rP - PR DEaLERS +++ GENERAL + + + 
207 & 209 Mcuroe St., Chicago. BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
We carry a very Complete line of the following: 

















Sait eerie Poetics Tate, Ke Tani fbiem fmm | Case Making and Embossing of all Kinds 
See eee, See PR tts ae 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, ; 
Parchment Manila Weitinge Print Papers. | 5 aiiatiliiilgaiaaieaiia 
, Railroad Manila Writing. | FRANKLIN BUILDING: - 


l 78-88 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 


CHICAGO. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 
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RECEIVED J 





AT THE s / néPUBLIO 
maris eee 
EXPOSITION, 
1889 - 





THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 

——____— 1888 


THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 





The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 








THE 
| —— AMERICAN INSTITUTE ——{[ 
NEW YORK, \\ “(RDCERPAPER vy) 


NOVEMBER, 1889, - 





For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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The HIGHEST 
QRADE OF CCTS. 


FOR BOOK, CATALOGUE, CIRCULAR AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS EXECUTED BY THE GELATINE 
RELIEF, ZINC-ETCHING AND HALF-TONE PROCESSES 
FROM ALL SUBJECTS. 


\ 
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E are fully established and are desirous of 

building up a trade on the merits of our 

¥ ¥ work, therefore will give you satisfaction. 

Send photograph or sketch for estimates. Cor- 
respondence invited. 


BLOMGREN & LINDHOLM Co. 
COR. HARRISON AND DEARBORN STS. 
CHICAGO. 





QWEN PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic, Mass., U.S. A. 











PaAvER MANUFACTURERS. 








OCTAVOS. BLANK BOOK anv FLAT PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL NOTES. OWEN’S RECORD LINEN PAPERS. 
CONGRESS NOTE. 
PACKET NOTES. LINEN PARCHMENT PAPERS. 
LETTERS. LINEN DRAWING PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL LETTER. THIN LINEN PAPERS, ALL SIZES. 
FOOLSCAPS. PURE LAID LINEN PAPERS. 
BILL PAPERS. LINEN MAP BOND PAPERS. 
LEGAL CAPS. WEDDING FOLIOS anv ROYALS. 


FLAT LETTERSanno NOTES. TYPEWRITER PAPERS OF ALL KINDS. 


We Manufacture many other kinds of Papers 
not included in this list. 








N. B.— Mills at Housatonic, on Housatonic Railroad, four 


hours from New York. 


LINEN, BOND anv BANK NOTE PAPERS. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


























FACSIMILE SEND 
OF . FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 














KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the “prefe rence by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVE LSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 
fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(i{ESTLOCK 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 








The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 





IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER'S. 


ouR ANTIQUE AND LAID PLATED UINEs 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 


a 
_~ —— — 
peers Ee eee omer . casos 


REGULAR S. AND S.C. 
ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. I 


“CROCKER ‘MANUFACTURING COMPANY, || CROCKER’S AMERICAN 
HOLYOKE, MASS. | 
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MATRIX PAPER, GLAZED 
HARDWARE anob SPECIALTIES. 














INSIST ON HAVING ONLY 


IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER 


rot ewrom Co RROGK ER’ 
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WRITE US AND WE WILL 
TELL YOU WHO DOES, 
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ROUTING 
MACHINE 


MADE BY 


ij  BROwN 
=... FOoLpING 

— MACHINE 
— Co. 


ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 








— 











Entirely Automatic. 
Prints from the Roll. 
Easily Understood. 
No Feeders Needed. 
Accurate Impression. 
Solidly Constructed. 
Rolls Form Perfectly. 
Prints in Two Color:3. 
Cuts, Counts and Stacks. 
Prints on Two Sides. 
Nothing Can Beat It. 


ECKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


THIS IS OUR DOUBLE PRESS, For PRINTING IN TWO COLORS or 
ON TWO SIDES AT ONE OPERATION. 





igo 


STYLE No. 1.— Four sizes, 8x 12, 11x 15, 13 x 19, 19 x 26. 
For printing one side only. 


STYLE No. 2.—Three sizes, 11 x15, 13x 19, 19x26. For 
printing at one operation on two sides or in two colors. 


We build other sizes to order. 


These Presses run from 3,000 to 6,000 
Z impressions per hour. 


All the bearing parts are made of Steel or best Wrought-Iron. 


New York Office: 30 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Works: COHOES, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y¥. 


For Particulars and Prices, address "THE ECKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO., Omeomta, N. Y. 


WE BIND 
BLANK-BOOKS, EDITION WORK, 
MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
WE DBO 


RULING, NUMBERING, PERFORATING, WIRE 
STITCHING, SCORING, PUNCHING, ETC. 








WE PRINT 
CARDS, CIRCULARS, PROGRAMS, 
LETTERHEADS, BILLHEADS, 
STATEMENTS, 
TARIFFS, FOLDERS, PAMPHLETS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 
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To change from Press-Feed to Nand-Feed 
requires less than 5 minutes. 


No other make of Folder possesses this feature. 
Any number of Folds desired 


Pasting and Trimming Attachments for 
Quartos. 

Attached to any kind of Press. 

SUFFICIENTLY ACCURATE FOR PAM- 
PNLET WORK. 


Eight and Sixteen Page Folding, Pasting and 
Covering Machines. 


mi 
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Supplement Insetting and Pasting Attachment 
for Folios and Quartos. 


= 
‘ 
=_ 





THE KENDALL FOLDER has proved itself, by use 
in almost every kind of an office, to be the 
EASIEST RUNNING, THE NEAREST NOISELESS, 
THE SIMPLEST, MOST ACCURATE, and 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY IN ITS LINE. 





Thirty Days’ Trial given in all cases. Prices from $150 to $450. 


‘ 
WESTERN ADDRESS: 


THE OPINION MFG. CO., E. K. DUNBAR & CO., care BLAKELY PRINTING CO., 
makfrs, GEN’L AGENTS, 184 & 186 MONROE ST., 
BRADFORD, VT. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have a “‘Kendall’’ in operation in Blakely Printing Co’s pressroom, 


D. J. REILLY & COMPANY, 


O, J. MAIGNE, Surviving Partner, 


324 AND 326 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 











“ACME” 
ROLLER 
COMPOSITION 


~ PEERLESS” 
ROLLER 
COMPOSITION 























ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR CASTING ROLLERS IN EITHER OF THE ABOVE COMPOSITIONS. 
ALL WORK WARRANTED TO SATISFY THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS. 








tar ALL THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED METHODS FOR CASTING 
ROLLERS EMPLOYED IN THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 
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JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 






In use in every country throughout the 
world, and known as the only machine that 
can be locked in a form and used on any 
printing press to number consecutively at 
each impression, needing no -attachments 
of any kind. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
AMERICAN 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINE 
FOR GENERAL OFFICE USE. 


THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST 
MACHINE EVER MADE. 


For Prices and Circulars address 


20 and 22 Morton St., BROOKLYN, N. Y 





HNIEDEWEND 
oe LEE CS 





CHICAGO. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


> PRINTING. 
MACHINERY 


ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE RANKED AMONG THE 
MOST POPULAR 
PRINTING MACHINERY IN THE WORLD: 
Challenge Job Press, 0. S. Gordon Job Press, 
Chicago Engines and Boilers, 
Challenge Paper Cutter, Aduanee Paper Cutter. 


Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. CoRRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





WHEN IN CHICAGO DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR WAREROOMS AND WoRKS. WE 
WILL BE PLEASED TO SHOW YOU THROUGH, WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR NOT. 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 


303 & 805 DEARBORN STREET. 


7_9 


(—2 





DWIN B. STIMPSON & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROUND HOLE . ' 
PERFORATING tae @ ie Bip, 
MACHINES "am 


FOR THE USE OF 
























Manufacturing Stationers, 
Bookbinders, - 
Lithographers and ‘Printers, 





+ ALSO... 


EYELETING MACHINES. 






Perforating = 
= Machines 


MADE IN 
9, 20, 25 and 30 INCH 
«e+ FOR ..- 
BONDS, DRAFTS, 
CHECKS, LABELS, Ete. 


Foot and Powet Presses, 


ALSO 


DIES for all kinds of Work. 





31 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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leant Sars TyeE Founony, 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 





E point with pride to the record of our SUPERIOR COPPER- 





Mixep Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 
best patrons are those who have used it against other makes. 
We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 
pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 
If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 


CONNECTIONS: 


St. Louis Printers’ SuppLty Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE FounprRy, Omaha. 
Minnesota Type Founpry, St. Paul. 


$19.85 _ Buys a Showcase (German silver frame) 
filled with the latest and choicest corre- 
spondence stationery. This stationery sells 
at retail for over $33.00. You can thus 
add a profitable department to your busi- 
ness at an outlay of less than $20.00. 


$1.10 Buys 1,000 Bond Paper Letter Heads, 
ruled or plain. 


$1.25 Buys 1,000 No. 1 Rag XXX, cream 
size 4 Baronial Envelopes. 


$1.35 Buys 1,000, Size 5, same as above. 


$1.00 Buys 1,000 good XXX, 634 full size 
White Envelopes. (Ten for one cent.) 


1O%c. Lp. Cleans out an excellent lot of regular 
sizes Enameled Book Paper. 


$12.50 Buys 1,000 sheets of Anti-Combine 
Board, 2% ply —five colors. 


OOOO And other sums equally small secure 
equal bargains in all departments. 


? Ask us about them. 


Te CALUMET PAPER Co. 


262-268 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Cuicaco, It. 





STIMATES Established 1804. ” Panebnie 


FURNISHED. 
FILLED. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


CHICAGO: 109 Quincy St. 
NEW YORK: 63- 65 | Beekman St. 








| YPE FOUNDERS. 


EWSPAPER ie OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. bal OUTFITS. 





Ol 7R BOOK AND 


Ca st from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Caarty id Durable Metal. 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLEp By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “‘ point 
system,’’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 





e—ay Type of other Founders furnished when desired. +7=—~ 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 








Chicago ’ . { No. 109 
Branch, § CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. Quincy St. 
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Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second $t., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 

















28 Reade Street, - 
345 Dearborn Street, - - 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
Dr. Joun E. Hurveut, Vice-Prest. 
D. L. Evans, 7veas. 


H. O. SHEPARD, Pres? 
C. F. WHITMARSH, Sec. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second class matter. 


CHICAGO, APRIL, 1891. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in advance; 
sample copies, twenty cents each. 

ForEIGN.—To countries within the postal union, ninety-six cents per annum 
additional. To Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, twelve shillings 
per annum in advance. Make money orders payable to H. O. Shepard. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

Crus RATEs.—Six or more subscriptions, sent at one time, one dollar and 
fifty cents per year each. Cash to accompany order. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electrotyp- 
ing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer a favor 
by sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the above 
trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 


THE INLAND PRINTER publishes its net rates in each issue of the 
paper. No agent or representative of this Journal is authorized to deviate 
therefrom or make any discounts. It solicits advertisements from dealers 
in or manufacturers of any goods used by printers, bookbinders, stationers 
and similar lines of trade. Its value as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The character of the advertisements now in its columns, and the 
number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the 
cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertisements 
to insure insertion in the current number should reach this office not later 
than the fifth of the month. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 








: | ONE | THREE SIX ONE 

sitet MONTH. | MONTHS. MONTHS. YEAR. 

Pigs COTO! cso. 5 ae asides | $500 | $1350 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page............ 10 00 | 27 00 51 00 g6 00 
One-quarter page ........... 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
One-HAlE PAPe vs.00 ecvcecccicc 25 00 | 67 50 127 50 240 00 
MOEN PO seis vince cs ocd aionisarwies 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 


Want CoLumMn.—Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for 
this column must be accompanied by cash. 


THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by the following : 

M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (LimitreEp), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 

Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 

J. P. MoNcEL, 210 St. James street, Montreal, P. Q. 

THE STOVEL Company, Spencer Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

GoLpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Square, Boston. 

G. Epw. Ossorn & Co., 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 

F. WESEL MANUFACTURING ComPANy, 11 Spruce street, New York. 

HERMAN M. DERNELL, 70 Madison avenue, Albany, N. Y 

Peacock & Jones, 14 East Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. MERK, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. H. Miuus & Co., 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J. G. MeNnGEL & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

Oscar E. Apams, cor. Ninth street and Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ROBERT J. YCUNG, 585 Custom House St. and 48 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 

Cuas. F, TayLor, Bradley & Gilbert Company, Louisville, Ky. 

P. A. Lorrscu, 8 Jay street, Detroit, Mich. 

GEORGE A. MENARD, State Repubiican office, Lansing, Mich. 

Huco F. Scuneiper, United Brethren Job Rooms, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. C. SmitH, 109 Perkins street, Akron, Ohio. 

WESTERN News Company, Chicago. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

St. Lours Printers’ Suppiy Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

HERBERT L, BAKER, 191-193 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 

W. S. BELL, 8 Third street South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. W. SwinBurng, 9-13 Washington avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cuas. H. McFaruanp, Register office, Des Moines, Iowa. 

M. F. FLeminc, Omaha Republican Printing Company, Omaha, Neb. 

C. C. Lewis, State Seurteat ofhce, Lincoln, Neb. 


FITZGIBBON BROTHERS, 14 East Eighth street, Kansas City, Mo. 

James P. Haptey, Agent for Colorado, 1415 Lawrence street, Denver, Col. 
. L. Roginetre, State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cal. 
. A. CHEEVER, care of Evening Express Los Angeles, Cal. 








THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BILL. 

OR the benefit of a number of our readers who 
F have written us respecting the same, we herewith 
publish the full text of the International Copyright Bill, 
passed at the close of the session of the last congress. 

As might have been expected, or rather as predicted, 
our British cousins are not altogether satisfied with 
some of its provisions, the principal objection being 
to the clause which requires that the productions of 
foreign authors copyrighted and sold in this country 
‘‘shall be printed from types set within the limits of 
the United States, or from plates made therefrom, or 
from negatives or drawings on stone made within the 
limits of the United States, or from transfers made 
therefrom. During the existence of such copyright the 
importation into the United States of any book, 
chromo, lithograph or photograph so copyrighted, or 
any edition or editions thereof, or any plates of the 
same not made from type set, negatives or drawings on 
stone made within the limits of the United States, shall 
be and is hereby prohibited.” 

The Paper Makers’ Monthly Journal, London, which 
has always. been a strenuous opponent of the amended 
bill, in referring to the situation says: 

We shall be told, in short, that the author's rights in a book or 
publication mean not only his rights in the thoughts expressed as 
against the pirate or copyist, but the rights of printers and book- 
makers in general in the country where it is published. This is 
what we have to accept as’ the latest definition of copyright. We 
shall be told that any attempt to controvert it will be against the 
well-being of the human race. Very well. If this beso, let us 
settle it by passing a precisely identical prohibition in this country 
for the benefit of American authors and the progress and enlight- 
enment of the British people who read and profit by their books. 
* * * It is to be hoped that nobody will make the mistake of 
representing that the necessary adoption of such a measure by our 
legislature would be for the purpose of protection or defense. Not 
at all. It is, of course, only an enlightened recognition of the 
eternal fitness of things, and therefore there is no need to delay 
its application. Let us not delay. 

That there is a strong feeling in favor of such action 
among the publishers, printers, paper makers and news- 
paper press of Great Britain cannot be denied. Nor 
should this be a matter difficult to comprehend. What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and the 
passage of similar restrictions when granting copyright 
to American authors would neither be a matter of sur- 
prise nor regret. 

By the insertion of the clause referred to, the law- 
makers of the United States did what they deemed best 
for the interest of American manufacturers, publishers 
and printers, and if the legislators of Great Britain 
adopt a similar line of policy no just cause for com- 
plaint can be found. There is one fact, however, in 
connection with this subject which should not be lost 
sight of, and that is no matter what action is taken the 
United States has the best of the bargain, because it 
stands to reason that the market afforded by a nation 
of sixty-five millions intelligent, progressive, reading 
persons—and which is increasing at an unparalleled 
ratio— is and must continue to be a more profitable 
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field both for the author and publisher, than that of an 
overcrowded country, whose area cannot be increased, 
and the limits of whose population, forty millions, has 
well nigh been reached. 

WHY IS IT? 

N a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in one of 
| the monthly reports from the local typographical 
unions, referring to the state of trade, occurs the 
following sententious expression: ‘*Trade dull, but no 
good job printer unemployed.” The question which 
naturally presents itself in connection therewith is 
Why does the proficient instead of the do¢ch compositor 
secure employment under such circumstances, and what 
motive, business or selfish, induces an employer or 
foreman to retain the services of the former and dispense 
with those of the latter? Further, what steps are being 
taken by those most deeply interested to perpetuate the 
supply of the essential first-class workman ? 

Always willing to give a hearing to both sides of 
the question, we publish in the present issue a temperate 
communication from Mr. Charles N. Andrews, who 





takes exception to the warfare we have waged — and 
which we propose to wage—on the bane of the trade, 
the so-called amateur, though we fail to see that he ma- 
terially helps his cause therein. The fact that ove self- 
taught individual has raised himself to mediocrity in 
the printing profession certainly furnishes no evidence 
that an apprenticeship system is uncalled for. For 
one who has achieved success under such circumstances 
a hundred have failed and will fail. We have seena 
two-headed calf and a five-footed colt, but simply 
regarded them as freaks of nature, exceptions to the 
rule. We have witnessed the lightning calculator add 
up three or four columns of figures simultaneously, who 
loudly proclaimed he had never gone to school a day in 
his life, but we thought none the less of the little red 
schoolhouse as an indispensable educator. The fact 
that the correspondent referred to admits that all the 
work he turns out is printed on a 6 by g hand press, and 
entirely at night, proves that even his business or 
financial success has not been commensurate with his 
ability to dispense with the advice or experience of 
those who have ‘‘learned the trade by reason of their 
having gone around by way of the slower and more 
methodical course of apprenticeship.” 

In referring to the specimens of botch work which 
have been published from time to time, in contrast to 
the ‘‘improvement” series, he says: 

While we can all recognize at once the immense improvement 
displayed in these reproduced specimens, the fact should not be 
lost sight of that the originals were probably produced under diffi- 
culties and with very limited facilities, while the improved speci- 
men is executed by high-class artists with unlimited resources. 
The reproduction of these botch specimens of printing by THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S artists, using the same type, borders, etc., 
would be a test of skill that is not shown in the ‘‘improvement ” 
series. 

This is really no argument in defense of either the 
botch or the amateur, because no qualified printer 
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would, wader any circumstances, make use of the same 
type, borders, etc., used in the specimens referred to. 
He would not use them because they are entirely out 
of place, and it is in such discrimination that the good 
workman shows one of his essential qualifications. A 
builder would not be apt to use bric-a-brac in furnish- 
ing a kitchen, or embellish a drawing room with the 
utensils required in a pantry. ‘The characteristics of 


these ‘‘ botched” specimens have not been so much a 


lack of material, as a lack of knowledge how and where 
to use it to advantage, and it must have been evident 
to any intelligent observer that if the authors of some 
of them had had the products of a typefoundry at their 
command the hodgepodges turned out would have been 
more grotesque than they were. On the ‘‘improve- 
ment” specimens published no attempt at elaboration 
or dispiay was made. Good, plain, ordinary work was 
all that was required, all that was produced ; in fact,just 
such work as an office with a reputation at stake would 
under all circumstances demand. ‘Thus much for the 
‘‘unlimited resources ” claim. 

In this connection we herewith present a verbatim 
copy of a letter received by the same mail which 
brought the article referred to, the location being 


omitted. 


In as few words as possible I would like to ask you a little of 
advice in the manner of learning my trade. I am now only an 
amateur printer and but sixteen years of age, but would like some 
day to become someone or somebody, and not an amateur. In two 
school in this city. Now 





more years I will graduate from the 
what is your advice — quit school now or go through; I thought 
you would know what was best. 

Please state a good reliable house that you think would be a 
good place to learn the trade, but I want some place where I can 
learn it right. 


Our advice would depend on circumstances. ‘The 
a desire 





spirit manifested, however, is a laudable one 
to be a good workman — or as our inquirer puts it, /o 
learn the trade right — and that is the only way to learn 
it. If he intends to follow printing as a profession and 
as a proficient, our advice would be to make an 
arrangement with a reliable firm, which has a reputation 
for turning out first-class work, as soon as an opening 
occurs, giving the preference to one where he can have 
the opportunity of graduating as an all-round printer, 
instead of an establishment where the department 
system prevails. Let him improve his leisure hours by 
study and investigation, mastering all details and 
picking up an idea wherever he can, no matter whether 
in or out of the office ; and when he becomes an honor 
to his craft, as he doubtless will, he will look back 
with pride to the time he ‘called a halt” on longer 


being a so-called amateur. 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
UR correspondents will confer a favor on the 
editor if they will kindly forward their contribu- 
tions so as to reach this office by the 5th of the month, 
at latest. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN WORKMANSHIP. 
N the November (1890) issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
| appeared the following editorial paragraph : 

The Imperial State Printing Office, Vienna, Austria, will give a 
calendar exhibit the latter part of December, 1890, and extends an 
invitation to all printing and lithographic firms in the United 
States which make a specialty of this class of work to forward 
specimens of the same to the S/aats-Druckere?, Vienna. 

The exhibit referred to was held in the club rooms 
of the Imperial Printing Office in the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences building, at which was represented nearly 
every country on the globe where our art has a home. 
It would require more space than is at our disposal to 
present the full particulars of this interesting display, 
and we select only that part of a lecture delivered on 
the occasion by Mr. G. Fritz, an eminent and well- 
known Austrian printer, before a large audience of the 
disciples of Gutenberg and their friends. He said: 
‘*Without comparison, ingenuous, free and unaffected 
in selection and combination of the subject are these 
exhibited American productions of the printing press. 
John A. Lowell’s, Boston, landscapes, ‘Fishing Child- 
ren,” etc., are perfect in artistic composition, and of 
an excellent and elegant execution. L. Prang & Co., 
Boston, renowned throughout Europe for their New 
Year’s and Christmas cards, have through their selection 
added praise to their work. Among the specimens of 
jobwork you will see finely (unsurpassed) executed 
samples from the Swinburne Printing Company, 
Minneapolis ; Beck & Pauli, Milwaukee, lithographers ; 
Mangan Printing Company, St. Louis; Rand, McNally 
& Co., Henry O. Shepard & Co., Poole Bros., Emil 
Simon & Co. (German jobs), Chicago,” ete. He 
concluded his address with these words: ‘‘ Anybody in 
search for richness in ideas, originality, striking effects 
and everlasting power of creating new and_ novel 
productions need only to look at these displayed Amer- 
ican productions.” 

In this connection the following communication 
explains itself : 

To the Editor: La GRANGE, IIl., March 21, 1891. 

The management of the Imperial Printing Office, Vienna, 
Austria, tenders its heartfelt thanks to above named firms, and 
especially to THE INLAND PRINTER for kindly announcement of 
the exhibit in November (1890) issue, and I am authorized to 


Respectfully, 
Joun E. ScHILLING. 


bring it to your kind notice. 


THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 

HE site for the Childs-Drexel Home for Union 
T Printers has been selected by the committee 
appointed at the Atlanta session of the International 
Typographical Union, consisting of Messrs. August 
Donath, of Washington, D. C.; George W. Morgan, of 
Atlanta, and John D. Vaughan, of Denver. It is nearly 
in the center of the eighty acres donated by Messrs. 
McGovney and Martin; it faces the mountains and is 
but a short distance from the rapid transit line and 
Prospect lake. It would be difficult to find or even 





be plainly seen from the town, and also command a fine 
view of the mountains and city. The bids for the 
erection of the structure were opened in Denver, 
Tuesday, March 17, and the contract will soon be let. 
The ground will be broken in a few weeks, and every 
effort made to lay the cornerstone May 12, Mr. Childs’ 
birthday. It is the intention, we understand, to complete 
the building in nine months, and the celebration at 
which Messrs. Childs and Drexel are expected to be 
present will not take place until the Home is formally 


opened. 


\ K J earnestly trust that the delegates to the next 

convention of the International Typographical 
Union will prove themselves to be men of broad, cath- 
olic, comprehensive ideas in indorsing the action taken 
by their authorized representatives in regard to the 
erection of the Printers’ Home. ‘These gentlemen have 
acted wisely and well and should have the undivided 
support of every intelligent printer. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROOFREADING. 
BY J. B.C. 

HE object of reading proof is to have the printed 
i page appear free from errors of typography and 
of grammar. Whatever will contribute to this end is 
very desirable. With human nature constituted as it is, 
the certainty that errors will be unerringly traced to the 
perpetrator will have a wholesome effect. 

To have the matter open, so that the author may 
blame the publisher, the publisher the proofreader, the 
proofreader the compositor and the compositor the 
writer, is a most fruitful source of error, misunderstand- 
ing and loss. 

An incident occurs to mind, where a very grievous 
mistake was overlooked, and run through an entire 
night edition, simply because a systematic form was 
not followed. The proof was read and_ properly 
marked, but in first proof was overlooked by the com- 
positor. The revise was taken, but not compared with 
first proof. The ‘‘make-up” saw that the revise was 
unmarked, and took it for granted that it was ‘*O. K.” 

In the morning there was a ‘‘hubbub,” and a column 
or more of valuable space taken up with ‘‘ explanation.” 

To obviate such blunders the revised proof should 
always be taken and compared with the first proof, by 
the proofreader or a competent assistant. He should 
retain the first proof and send the revised proof back 
with any remaining errors marked. This revised proof 
should, where accuracy is very desirable, or where 
there are many or serious errors, be again revised. 
Then, if errors occur, as they occasionally will, it is an 
easy matter to trace the blame to its proper source, and 
secure satisfaction. It seems clear that a person who 
receives pay as a skilled laborer, and who undertakes a 
difficult or easy task, and fails through negligence or 
incompetency, should make good the loss resulting 


imagine a more beautiful location. The building will | from such failure. 
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CONSONANT READING EXERCISES. 


GUIDE, § I-29. 
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I.—This exercise is from actual pen work. It must be read, 
then written in longhand, and rewritten in shorthand, from four 
to ten times at least. Time, 6% minutes, 
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II.—This exercise must be read, then written in longhand, and 
rewritten in shorthand, from four to ten times, and as many more 
times as possible. Time, 214 minutes. 

CONSONANT WRITING EXERCISES. 
GUIDE, § I-29. 

The following directions apply to all the writing, 
and other, exercises : 

30. Letters or words joined by a Ayphen are written 
without lifting the pen. ead the characters, and form 
a mental picture of each; wrte the characters slowly, 
until their outlines are fixed in your mind, then write 
them faster and faster, until your hand and mind easily 
and rapidly execute them; vead your shorthand ; com- 
pare your shorthand with the key, if any key is given, 
that you may see if you have the correct forms ; ¢vans- 
/ate your shorthand into longhand, and compare your 
translation with the copy given. When you can accur- 
ately read and write both the shorthand and the long- 
hand, and understand what you are doing, take the 
next paragraph. ‘There is no objection to your practic- 
ing until you can write and read the shorthand in even 
less time than the minutes specified at the end of each 
exercise; but that given limit must be accomplished 
before taking up the next writing exercise. 

I.—1. T, d, ith, thee, s,z; p, b, f, v, r, way; k, 
gay, m, n, ing; j, zhay, yay; chay, ray, hay; ish, 
lay ; chay, ray, chay-ray, ray-chay, chay-d, ray-d; t, 
f, hay. 

2. P, t, chay, ray, hay, k, b, d, j, gay, f, ith, s, lay, 
ish, m, n, v, yay, zhay, way, thee, z, ing; 8, z, iss, r, 
ray, lay, ish. 








































3. Ray-chay, r-r-ray, p-k-d-m; t-t, p-p, chay-chay, 
gay-gay; n-n, m-m, f-f, lay-lay; ith-m, m-lay, n-s, 
n-ish; shay-lay, lay-shay, n-m, thee-z; lay-s, m-ish, 
ith-shay ; lay-r, lay-way, f-shay, r-ish. 

4. F-n, v-n, lay-m, r-z; k-r, n-ray, lay-k, p-s; k-k, 
ing-ing, m-m, n-n; j-j, d-d, v-v, j-r; k-chay, k-p, n-d, 
n-l, n-j, p-gay; n-f, b-m; r-m, b-ray, ray-n, n-d; m-t, 
m-k, k-p, d-p; t-p, p-t, b-d, d-b, m-k, k-m, m-d, m-t; 
t-d, b-p, v-gay, f-gay. 

Time, 3% minutes. The key to this exercise is found in the 
characters in this Guide, from Section 7 to 29, inclusive. Write, 
read, write back into longhand, etc. 

II.—P-chay, f-chay, chay-p, chay-t, r-f, t-f, f-d, 
v-t, t-b, f-t, t-p, p-t, b-t, k-t-lay, k-p-lay, n-p-lay, 
k-chay-k, n-t-k, n-t-lay, k-t-n, k-t-k, k-t-m, n-chay, 
m-chay, m-v, m-f, k-j,. k-chay, k-v, k-f, n-v, n-f, k-b, 
k-p, n-p, n-t, m-t, k-t, lay-p, lay-t, lay-f, t-m-n, t-m-k, 
t-m-lay, m-lay-n, lay-n-t, lay-t-lay, lay-t-m, k-lay, 
m-lay, p-lay, t-lay, n-l, l-n, chay-k, chay-n, chay-m, 
p-k, p-m, m-m, n-n, m-n, n-m, k-n, n-k, m-k, k-m, 
m-d, d-m, m-t, t-m, k-t, t-k, lay-k, m-ray. 

Time, 2% minutes. Write, read, write back into longhand, 
etc. 

IIIl.—1. ‘T-k, k-p, b-k, chay-k, chay-t, ray-p, 
gay-d, b-ray, t-chay, chay-ray, ray-chay, d-t, t-d, 
k-ray, j-k, r-m, f-l, f-lay, v-lay, v-l, s-n, f-r, n-m, m-n, 
m-lay, f-f, v-v, r-r, ing-ish, k-k, p-p, hay-p, j-b, hay-t, 
j-t, d-j, lay-v, lay-f. 

2. P-k, ish-r, l-m, shay-lay, z-n, m-ing, m-ith, 
way-lay, thee-m, f-shay, s-n, yay-r, yay-k, f-t, ray-f, 
d-m, ish-p, ith-m, d-shay, j-m, ray-ith, ish-k, m-k, 
p-lay, hay-lay, r-k, ray-ith, m-chay, gay-lay, ish-k, 
n-b, j-m, d-shay, d-n, l-gay, ray-n, v-gay, way-k, k-l, 
k-lay, t-r, t-ray, m-ray, m-lay, lay-m, yay-n, chay-p, 
p-f, lay-k, l-gay, l-m, v-gay, m-t, zhay-n, lay-r, lay-ray, 
r-lay, r-m, chay-lay, p-n, n-p, n-ray, chay-n, d-ith, 
b-v, b-n, b-m, s-ith, way-lay, lay-way. 

3. M-ray, n-k-t, p-p-lay-r, m-n-ith, n-gay-m, f-k-t, 
p-lay-t, p-lay-s, hay-d-lay, m-lay-d, hay-z-n, way-k-lay, 
ish-p-lay, l-ing-l, l-ing-k-p, z-d-k, ish-p-lay, gay-m-ray, 
p-r-lay, l-m-n, f-l-ing, p-p-lay, r-m-n, p-ray-t, t-d-m, 
p-p-lay, ray-ing-t-gay, p-p-lay, l-m-d, p-lay-r, p-lay-t, 
chay-m-n, ray-d-m,  ray-d-ith, r-k-lay, d-gay-f-n, 
p-lay-t-m, v-k-t-ray, d-m-ray-ray, p-k-lay-r, p-b-n-k, 
ray-ing-t-ing, k-ith-lay-k, v-lay-b-lay, p-k-p-s, ish-b-n, 
v-lay-p-ray-z, s-ith-m-r-k, v-k-b-lay-ray, t-gay-l-m-lay. 

Time, 6% minutes. Write, read, write back into longhand, and 
repeat at pleasure. 

IV.—1. P, t, chay, ray, k, hay, b, d, j, gay, chay, 
ray, f, ith, lay, r, ish, s, m, n, way, lay, v, zhay, thee, 
z, ing. 

2. P-lay, chay-ray, ray-j-ray, lay-p, r-lay-d, p-k-lay- 
m, r-m-lay-s, ray-s, chay-chay, ray-ray, k-k, p-p, t-t, 
j-j, b-b, d-d, gay-gay. 

3. F-v, m-m, ing-ing, ish-ish, f-f, lay-lay, r-r, l-m, 
lay-m, n-ish, ith-m, m-ith, n-s, m-lay, ith-m. 

4. M-n, n-m, lay-shay, shay-lay, z-thee, thee-z, f-r, 
r-f, ith-shay, lay-s, m-ish, ish, r-ish, f-shay, lay-r, j-f, 
m-ish, 
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5. Lay-m, r-way, f-n, v-ing, way-r, r-r, v-ing, n-ray, 
k-r, lay-k, p-s, b-z, l-gay, p-z. 

6. M-m, n-n, k-k, gay-gay, ing-ing, n-ing, t-t, d-d, 
chay-chay, j-j, f-f, v-v, j-r, ith-ith, z-s, r-r, lay-lay. 

7. K-ish, b-k, k-p, n-p, n-b, k-j, n-l, k-b, n-f, b-m, 
n-chay, ing-chay, p-k, k-p, gay-p. 

8. P-ray, ray-p, n-p, ray-n, d-n, n-d, r-m, b-m, 
m-k, n-k, d-z, t-p, d-p, t-m, m-d, m-t, p-k. 

g. P-t, t-p, d-d, d-b, k-b, k-p, chay-m, m-j, k-chay, 
d-t, t-d, v-k, f-gay, b-p, p-b, gay-k, k-gay. 

10. P-lay, z, k-ray-ing, s, v, ray-t, r, d-k, p, t, lay, 
b, k-d, t, s-m, t-m, v-lay, lay-v. 

11. V-lay-f-ray-z, ish-b-n, l-n, gay-ray-v, z, n-s, 
p-lay-s, t, k, m-v, f-r-m, f, yay, n-ray-d, m-ray-d, 
k-ray-d, chay-ray-d. 

12. Chay-ray-ray, chay-j, ray-ray, chay-chay, p-m- 
lay-k, p-k-p-ray, b-k-b-s, m-lay-d-m, r-ray-ray, d-n, 
p-n, m-n, n, k-ing, gay-n, d-shay. 

Time, 7 minutes. Write, read, write back into longhand, etc. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE ORGANIZER AND THE TRADE SCHOOL. 
, BY A. H. M. 

HE agitation for a printers’ technical school in 
T Chicago has rapidly been gaining favor with 
the craft. The appointment or election of an organizer 
is a move in the right direction, and, coupled with an 
effort systematic and sustained for the higher cultivation 
of the craft by means of technical instruction, will be of 
great benefit to the typographical union and the trade 
in general. ‘The creating of the office of organizer may 
also be assumed to be an act of justice to printers 
employing union labor, as measures may now be taken 
to disseminate the teachings of unionism in a more 
progressive and energetic manner, and thereby the 
non-union competitors may have their field for procuring 
low-priced help narrowed sufficiently to oblige them to 
charge living prices for their work. 

To organize labor indiscriminately as _ respects 
competence would be hardly a judicious step, inasmuch 
as the less skillful are only employed under pressure 
when more skilled labor is not procurable, and the 
office of the organizer will prove one in which much 
tact and discrimination will be demanded, and the 
greatest aid that can be rendered him will come in the 
form of the trade school. ‘The apprentice of today will 
be the printer of tomorrow, and on his education and 
training the future wellbeing of the craft depends. 
The organizer will be in a position to see in a more 
marked degree than anyone the lack of system at 
present in the training of apprentices, and his reports on 
the condition of trade and kindred matters will doubtless 
contain some expressions on this topic that will rouse 
the typographical union to a sense of the desirability of 
some action in the matter. 

Notwithstanding that an eminent authority on the 
printing trade has in effect pronounced an apprentice- 





ship system as un-American and a relic of feudalism, 
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the good sense of printers generally will doubtless show 
them that the amount of restraint put upon youth is but 
that of the necessary business method. As well would 
it be to condemn all conditional contracts in the same 
category as that of an apprenticeship system. 

At no time should more care be exercised by the 
employers and the union than when boys are being 
engaged to learn the art. ‘The plan at present is to 
allow some years to be frittered away at the printing 
trade by apprentices who have no fitness for it. With 
no natural adaptability, the mistake made in engaging 
them only becomes more glaring with time, and at last, 
their full term being matured, they are declared to have 
served an apprenticeship to the printing trade. They 
may hold a steady situation, too, in large offices where 
system is at a discount—being cunning enough to 
make use of the competence of their fellow workmen 
to cover their own deficiencies. Such instances are not 
uncommon, and the exceptions are generally the result 
of the boys’ own ambition and desire to excel, and not 
from any amount of encouragement and instruction 
they may receive from their employers, whose plea in 
defense may be, and truly, that they have suffered so 
much from time thrown away in instruction that a 
policy of everyone for himself has been the result. There 
is no doubt there are numerous cases where youths have 
been deceived by unscrupulous employers—their time 
wasted and their circumstances taken advantage of, and 
there are equally as many instances where the reverse 
has been the case, where thoughtful and almost paternal 
care in the education of the apprentice by the employer 
has been met by ingratitude and deceit. The remedy 
for this condition of affairs we may hope to see in the 
inauguration of a printers’ technical school under the 
auspices of the typographical union, where not only may 
the judicious selection of suitable apprentices be made, 
but the business methods of the trade be explained and 
the economics of commerce lectured upon, so that the 
position of employers may be more fully understood 
and a better feeling between capital and labor in the 
printing business engendered. 

By the influence of the school, recalcitrant appren- 
tices would have an amount of condemnation placed 
upon them by an investigation of their conduct that would 
be a decided bar to others indulging in dishonorable 
practices, and the chicanery of employers in respect to 
apprentices under their charge would be exposed and 
the rights of the apprentice defended, as his competence 
and application would be known to his instructors in 
the school. The founding of technical schools has been 
looked upon with much distrust by trades unions as 
being a means of putting a horde of half trained 
workmen in competition with them and of instilling 
false notions of unionism, and denouncing it asa sort of 
slavery. Such a fear need not be entertained, as an 
institution on the lines proposed would be in the hands 
of the typographical union itself and be a means of 
aiding the organizer in his duty of increasing the 


membership. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NONSENSE. 
BY S. B. 

Fe. Professor Sumner and many lesser lunatics 
we hear much, in these later days, of ‘‘cold- 
blooded business principles.” We hear that the altruistic 
saying: ‘From each according to his ability, and to 
each according to his wants,” sounds very nice in 
sentiment, but does not and cannot have existence in 
cold fact under free play of our inborn human traits. 
In my humble opinion the communistic thought 
expressed above is not nice, either in sentiment or in 
‘‘cold fact.” It involves the forced division of the 
fruits of industry —the appropriation by some of that 


which the labor of others has won—and Sumnerans 





conceive this notion to be nice in sentiment. It strikes 
me as sufficiently ‘‘ cold-blooded ” to be pleasing to the 
most fastidious. 

While it is true that this doctrine ‘‘cannot have 
existence under free play of our inborn human traits,” 
nor under the suppression of those same traits for that 
matter, it is also true that the communistic formula is 
but the protest of earnest and thoughtful men and 
women to the limited application of the supply and 
demand doctrine—the inevitable result of monopoly 
supported by law. It is an attempt to cut a knot, and 
at the same time an admission of want of capacity to 
untie the same. ‘The disciple of Sumner very properly 
laughs to scorn any attempt to ‘‘cut” an economic 
snarl, but does he show greater wisdom when loudly 
asserting the tangle does not exist? Note the following : 
‘¢ Let the printer who bewails his condition because it 
is not as good as that of his fellow workman know that 
the reason lies wholly within himseif.” It is safe to 
‘‘jeff” that the author of the above sentence never had 
the pleasure of working under an unfair foreman. If 
he ever held a ‘‘sit,” it was probably after the 
communistic force exerted by trade unions had attained 
sufficient strength to compel some degree of fairness on 
the part of employers and their fuglemen. Does anyone 
believe that printers working ‘‘in the same alley” are 
always treated with equal fairness by their employer ; 
and that therefore any complaint as to condition on 
the part of either is fully met by the statement that 
‘‘the reason lies wholly within himself”? Free com- 
petition is interfered with by the arbitrary action of 
some one in authority, and the cause of the unequal 
condition lies not ‘‘ wholly within,” but, on the contrary, 
wholly without, the victim. Carrying the idea to a 
wider field, as the illustration was intended to serve 
that purpose: Did the Star Route proprietors secure 
their wealth under free competition? Was the navy 
department administered on a demand and supply basis 
under Robeson? Is 1500 per cent ‘‘ protection” on 
Wanamaker’s pearl buttons necessary to maintain an 
untrammeled market? Is Carnegie’s wealth the result 
of forces ‘‘wholly within,” or did force exerted by the 
sovereign power of the United States have its due 
effect? Did the Pacific railroad companies produce 
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their millions, or did the government land grants and 
other subsidies add a few coppers? Have the bond- 
holders earned their money ($1.28), or did the ‘credit 


strengthening act” and other financial legislation help 


them somewhat from ‘‘ without” while the soldier, poor 
fool, was compelled by law to take greenbacks whose 
purchasing power depended on ‘‘reasons_ wholly 
within” himself? In 1626 Manhattan Island was sold 
for $24 worth of goods. ‘Today it brings an annual 
rental of $100,000,000. Do the Astors, et al., earn 
this enormous income by the exercise of powers 
‘‘wholly within ” or do laws ‘‘ wholly without” reason, 
which ‘‘protect” the unearned income of landholders 
by taxing the product of labor, aid them to a degree — 
and so limit the action of competition, and at the same 
time prevent the ‘‘free play of our inborn human 
traits,” and give rise and impetus to our acquired 
cannibalistic instincts ? 

The idea that each man’s success, or want of it, as 
the case may be, ts entirely dependent on himself, is 
very generally held, and while to a great degree true, it 
cannot, without qualification, be admitted as an exact 
statement of the ‘‘cold fact.” The owners of legally 
supported monopolies secure a portion of the earnings 
of labor without rendering an equivalent, and to that 
extent the natural operation of the law of demand and 
supply is hindered. ‘That such hindrance is colossal 
in amount is evidenced by reference to two values only : 
Lands in the United States in 1880 were valued at 
$10,000,000,000 ; railroads, same date, $8,000,000, 000. 
All of former amount and half of latter amount are 
purely of the nature of monopoly. ‘Think of it! 
$14,000,000,000 annually drawing dividends from 
the product of labor, and then we are coolly told 
that lack of success is entirely because of lack of 
capacity or energy. ‘‘Bear in mind that knowledge 
is power, which, rightly used, will always command a 


> Same old 


price and bring a reward to its possessor.’ 
story —opportunity has no place in the calculation. 
General Grant would have been known as the greatest 
general of his time even if there had been no rebellion ; 
Bruce, of Mississippi, would have been senator of the 
United States whether the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments were adopted or not. Does the com- 
munistic formula contain more nonsense ? 

The simple truth is that competition or demand and 
supply deals exact justice to each and all, provided 
the natural or common rights of all are equitably main- 
tained by law. If government fails to secure the 
natural rights of each individual, for which purpose 
solely popular governments are instituted (de Declar- 
ation), there follows, as an inevitable secondary con- 
sequence, the inequitable operation of demand and 
supply. When this truth is recognized and our com- 
mon, or communal, rights are honestly secured and 
maintained by law, and as a necessary result compe- 
tition showing its full and beneficent effect, we shall 
discover that there exist warm-blooded business prin- 
ciples in the economy of nature; and we shall, let us 
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hope, haply hear no more of those ‘‘ cold-blooded 


business principles” whose issue has already been a 
nation of gamblers and is rapidly becoming a nation 


of thieves. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TOO MUCH BOOM IS BAD. 
BY R. M. TUTTLE, 

N the new towns of the far West, where houses are 
| being erected with rapidity, where new store and 
office buildings are going up high in the air, and where 
everything is ‘* booming,” the newspapers are among 
the first to profit by the ‘‘boom.” ‘That is to say, 
they profit if the taking in of large sums of money for 
advertising town lots, new additions and promising acre 
property can be called such. ‘The newspapers in such 
towns grow to an abnormal size. ‘Their advertising 
columns are swollen to great proportions, and usually, 
if the proprietor sells out at the period when the boom 
is at its height, he gets a good round sum for the good- 
will of his paper. But I have often been led to question 
if the work of conducting a newspaper in such towns 
as I have described possessed much solid satisfaction. 
Take, for example, such a town as Duluth — the 
‘¢ Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas.” Its newspapers 
have borne on their fronts every evidence of prosperity. 
Enterprise in news and local columns have been con- 
spicuous. And yet the sheriff has been painfully fre- 
quent with his visits to the offices of several of these 
papers. His business has been to take possession 
under writs of execution, and the rating of the papers 
with the commercial agencies has been sadly deficient. 

The trouble has been that the business of publish- 
ing newspapers in such towns has been largely over- 
done. In some towns, such as Tacoma and Seattle, on 
the Pacific coast there are papers published that have 
made money for their proprietors, the result of excep- 
tionally good business management. But the fact 
remains that there is nothing at which a man can lose 
money any faster than publishing a newspaper in a 
town where business is booming, and where the news- 
papers have large incomes from current real estate 
advertising. The paramount idea that seems in such 
a case to have taken possession of everybody, the 
newspaper man included, is that the extraordinary 
growth is bound to continue —that this, at least, is 
one of those towns which will see no set-back, for 
does it not possess extraordinary advantages? The 
Dakotas are dotted over with towns that were to 
become future centers of an enormous population. 
Every little paper, even before it got out of the swad- 
dling clothes of a hand press, was to become speedily 
a paper of state reputation, and very shortly thereafter 
it was to be known and freely quoted all over the 
nation. 

Many of us who are publishing papers that we once 
fondly hoped would in a very few years make us inde- 
pendently rich, find today that we have, perhaps, news- 
paper property that brings in a fair income, but our 
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expectations have not been reached. A good weekly 
newspaper, whose province it is to give the county 
news, and that has a good healthy circulation in the 
locality where it is published is a property worth hav- 
ing. Many a proprietor of a city newspaper, burdened 
with debt, with creditors clamoring for their interest 
and principal, would be far better off if he owned a 
country weekly with a plant worth $10,000, all paid for, 
and with an income of a couple of thousand dollars a 
year. There is the minimum of wear and tear and 
worry in the possession of such a newspaper property. 
The young man may think that this is a tame sort of 
a business. But as the years come he will grow gradu- 
ally more satisfied. He will, as he watches the men 
who are floundering around with plants that are too big 
for them —where the competition is inordinately keen 
—-have a real pity for their condition, and as the 
streaks of gray appear on his head be more and more 
satisfied with his own condition. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


REMINISCENCES. 





BY JAMES BARNET. 


SMITH & DU MOULIN’S CITY DIRECTORY. 


N the ‘‘ History of Chicago,” published by Andreas & Co., as 
found on the shelves of the Historical Society, no mention is 
made of the writer's connection with Smith & Du Moulin’s City 

Directory, a book of over 500 pages, 8vo. brevier, double column, 
and dated 1859-60. A copy of the volume itself (once the prop- 
erty of another directory man, J. C. W. Bailey) stands side by 
side with its more pretentious neighbors, and bears irrefutable 
testimony to the fact of the omission. Of the compositors engaged 
upon what seemed a ‘‘big job” at the time, there may be some 
yet alive, but two of them have gone to ‘‘ the undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns,” namely, John Fordham 
and James Rattray. As I had nosteam machinery, the forins were 
sent to the pressroom of Scott & Co., a firm which was reckoned 
one of the best for turning out good bookwork, Charles Zeller 
being in charge. It was the practice to send a boy over with a 
sheet of the form when put on the press, soas to notice if anything 
was amiss. One of these happened to be light in color, and inad- 
vertently I said that some more ink was needed. Almost as quick 
as a telephone message the boy hastened back, carrying the remark 
When the next sheet was shown, the lad failed not to 


with him. 
say, in referring to color, that ‘‘Mr. Zeller knew his business.’ 
If slapping one’s self could have made any amends for the inno- 
cent innuendo, it would have willingly been done, and without 
recourse to the slapper. Now, however, it seemed to me the only 
way open to assuage wounded honor was to assure Mr. Zeller that 
there was no room to doubt his veracity nor the truthfulness of his 
messenger. 

Being under bonds to get out sixteen pages a day, there was no 
room for dallying. One of the jours, punctual and attentive as 
he was, both to his case and copy, had an unendurable habit of 
taking an hour and a half at dinner-time without any apparent 
reason of distance or hindrance. Ona complaint being made that 
his absence delayed the make-up, I spoke to him of shortening the 
time of his mid-day meal. Instead of explaining or giving an 
excuse, he felt as though he had been stung by a mosquito, and 
raising himself up to a dignified attitude, exclaimed, ‘‘ What! 
can’t a man who is on the piece take an hour and a half to his din- 
ner if he hasa mindto?” ‘‘No,” I replied; ‘‘ he cannot do it on 
the piece if it interferes with the getting out of the form.” With 
that he left, as though in high dudgeon; but as there was no law 
on the subject except the usual custom of taking an hour for 





dinner, I considered his question of no force or regard, wondering, 
at the same time, ‘‘ what can the matter be?” 
His place was filled by a stranger, seemingly, to both city and 


- country ; but as time would not admit of a selection, he was set to 


work. A good many mistakes decorated his proof. So much 
might be expected. The worst of it was, however, he did not 
return, after a day’s work, to make the corrections, and the proof 
was given to another to do that for him. Saturday afternoon 
came around and thestranger also to get pay for what he had done. 
Two hours were deducted. This he could not understand, although 
he was told the reason. His dignity became affected and he deci- 
sively blurted out, ‘‘Why, I had five pounds a week in Dublin, 
and never heard of such a thing before as charging for correc- 
tions.” I told him that another compositor was under no obliga- 
tions to spend two hours’ time on his mistakes for nothing. This 
did not satisfy him. I then put his money down on the desk that 
he might pick it up and retire; but he stayed and ineffectually 
tried to argue the point. I did not believe in physical force, except 
as a last resort, and in this case I was relieved from the necessity 
by the waiting jours behind him, when one of them said to the 
stranger that ‘‘he would throw him down stairs if he did not take 
his money and get out.” He took the hint, as bluster and delay 
were of no avail, and the twenty-five-dollar-a-week Dublin man 
was not seen again. This settled the matter and the few weeks 
thereafter went into the past, bringing forth another record of the 
growing Garden City. 





NEWSPAPER MAKING IN THE EAST. 


One of the most curious specimens of journalism that we have 
come across, says the editor of a London paper, is the Sz Gio Shu 
Dan Kwai Zasshi, the tenth number of which has been kindly lent 
to us. It is about the size of an octavo pamphlet, 9% by 64% 
inches. As usual in Oriental books, the title page is at what we 
should regard the end of the book, and the reading throughout is 
in the direction that Occidentals would call backward. The 
name, of which we cannot give the English equivalent, is engraved 
and runs down, column-wise, the center of the title page. On the 
left are three, to us, cabalistic characters which convey to the 
initiated the injunction that ‘‘it is forbidden to sell or to buy 
this journal.’” The title leaf is on white paper; the inside leaves 
are on various brightly colored papers, as green, orange and 
yellow. The book is made up of single leaves; that is, the 
paper is not printed on both sides (anopisthographic, as the 
bibliographers would say); the sheet is folded at the fore-edge, 
not at the back, as with us; and the printing is done on the 
first and four pages. These leaves are then fastened together at 
the back, and although double, open as if single. In this case, all 
are fastened by wire staples—an evidence of the extent to which 
Japan is availing herself of recent inventions. The body characters 
are in movable types, about small pica body, but there are what 
appear to be quotations in a body no larger than nonpareil. 
Considering the complexity of the Japanese characters, these latter 
form quite a typefounding achievement. A thick and thin brass 
rule borders every page. These are the typographical character- 
istics of the Shi Gio Shu Dan Kwai Zasshi; its literary features, 
unfortunately, are hidden from us. 


PAPER MADE OF IRON. 


In the great exhibition of 1851 an American specimen of iron 
paper was exhibited. Immediately a lively competition ensued 
among British iron manufacturers as to the thinness to which 
cold iron could be rolled. Mr. Gillett rolled sheets the average 
thickness of which was the eighteen-hundredth part of an inch. 
In other words, 1,800 sheets of this iron piled one upon the other 
would only measure one inch in thickness. The wonderful fine- 
ness of this work may be more readily understood when the reader 
is informed that 1,200 sheets of the thinnest tissue paper measures 
a fraction over aninch. These wonderful iron sheets were per- 
fectly smooth and easy to write upon, notwithstanding the fact 
that they were porous when held up to a strong light. 
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SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


The language of signs is the only 
universal language and it is the oldest 
language, says the ///ustrated Christian 
Weekly (to which we are indebted for the 
accompanying engraving and article). 
It is by signs that the brutes converse. 
Monkeys talk with their hands and legs, 
and even insects talk with their antenne. 
The child speaks at first by gesture, 
though the gesture language is discour- 
aged, and the limbs are put aside for the 
tongue. But just as we have to con- 
verse with a little child by signs, so we 
have to talk to the insane, who often 
have no knowledge of words. And signs 
are still used by the sane. When we 
pray we use our clasped hands as a 
sign of appeal, or bow the head in sign 
of reverence or adoration ; and when we 
welcome a friend we clasp hands in 
token of welcome. In fact, try as we 
will, we cannot yet dispense with the 
gesture language. 

At Washington, on March 6, 1880, 
seven Ute Indians who were proficient 
in the sign language were introduced to 
seven deaf mutes and conversed with 
them. The experiment was entirely 
successful. They told each other stories 
and the stories were written down and 
examined and found to agree in every 
particular. 

The Indians are the best sign talkers 
in the world. The multiplicity of their 
dialects rendered some general means 
of communication inevitable among 
them, and though legend assigns the 
invention of the sign language of the 
plains to the Kaioways, we shall not be 
far wrong in assuming that it is much 
older than the division of the Indian 
race into its minor tribes. This lan- 
guage, to which we propose to devote 
some attention, is curiously complete. 
By it one Indian can converse with 
another from Alaskato Panama. It has 
its general signs, its conversational signs, 
and its tribal signs. Let us take the 
general signs first. 

The blanket is often used for signal- 
ing. When the Omahas discover buffalo, 
the blanket is held out at length, with 
the hands as far apartascan be. When 
it is intended to camp, the blanket is 
raised aloft on a pole. When a signal is 
made to approach, the lower edge of the 
robe or blanket is waved inward to the 
legs. The signal of the discovery of 
enemies, game, or anything else, is to 
ride round and round in a circle, passing 
and repassing each other if there is 
danger. 

If at any time it becomes necessary to 
communicate with friends at a distance, 
smoke signals or dust signals are used, 
so many pillars at different intervals 
apart signifying certain warnings or 


encouragements. At night a most 
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remarkable system of signaling by means of arrows of fire isin use. 
The arrows are wrapped with tow round their heads ; the tow is 
dipped in some resinous matter and lighted and the blazing mes- 
senger is then shot aloft, to be visible over a wide extent of country 
and by many to be mistaken for a meteor. 

But it is with the conversational signs that most interest lies. 
Furs have been sold, leases granted and treaties made in the far 
West without a word being spoken between the parties. The Indian 
interpreters employed by the United States government are all 
proficient in this wonderful universal language; and, though it 
varies in different districts, yet its meaning is always unmistakable. 
Some of the gestures used are strangely eloquent. 

Take ‘‘bad,” forinstance. The general sign for this is toscatter 
the right-hand fingers outward, as if spurting away water from 
them. But among the Arapahoes the fingers of the right hand are 
half closed, the thumb is hooked over the fore and middle fingers, 
the hand is moved back upward a foot or so toward the object 
referred to, and then the fingers are scattered, so as to show that 
the object is only worth throwing away. 

‘‘Brave”’ is shown among the Shoshones by clenching the right 
fist and placing it on the breast. But among the Sioux the two 
fists are pushed forward about a foot at the height of the breast, 
with the palms inward, the right being about two inches behind 
the left. Among the Comanches and Kaioways the sign is that 
given in the illustration. 

‘‘Dead” is shown by throwing the forefinger from the perpendic- 
ular into a horizontal position toward the earth, with the back 
downward, or else by crossing the arms on the chest and then let- 
ting them drop at the same time on the head. The Bannack sign 
is that we give, which is also in use among the Shoshones. For 
‘«dying,” we give the sign common to the Apaches, Comanches and 
Kaioways. For ‘‘nearly dying, but recovered,” the Kaioways have 
a most significant gesture. The hand is moved slowly downward, 
and then upward again. 

‘‘Grow”’ has another eloquent sign, the hand being held as in the 
illustration and moved upward in an interrupted manner. Much 
the same sort of sign is used for ‘‘smoke,” but in that the hand is 
thrown upward several times from the same place instead of con- 
tinuing the whole motion upward. 

For ‘‘none,” ‘‘nothing,” or ‘‘I have none,’ a very expressive 
sign is used among the Sioux. The palm of the flat right hand is 
passed over the left from the wrist toward and off the tips of the 
fingers. With a little modification this sign is used among the 
Kaioways, Comanches and Apaches. 

For ‘‘friend,” we give the Dakotasign. It is worthy of note that 
an Indian rarely shakes hands with Indians; that is a ceremony 
he reserves for his paleface friend. 

For ‘‘ killed,” the Cheyenne sign is given. 

‘‘Rain” is denoted by the Shoshones and Apaches by apparently 
dripping fingers. . 

We give the ordinary ‘‘sun” and the Cheyenne ‘‘sun.” Both 
mean the same, the complete disc being shown in each case. 

‘‘Tree"’ is given according to the Dakotas, the right hand being 
held before the body, as shown, and pushed slightly upward, to 
give the idea of growth. 

‘‘Untrue.” The Arikara emblem of a falsehood is significant, 
the first and second fingers being moved in the direction of the 
dotted line. 

The American Indians are the most stolid of races. We hear 
of them time and again sitting for hours without moving a muscle, 
and yet among them the language of pantomime flourishes at its 
fullest. It is much the same with them as it is with the Italians. 
As a nation of gesticulators we should class the Italians far below 
the French, but owing to their peculiar divisions it has been 
found indispensable to have one general language and to keep it at 
a fair average of cultivation. A most striking example of the per- 
fection to which sign language can be brought, forced itself into 
history in 1282. In that year the Sicilian Vespers rebellion was 
arranged throughout the island, and even the day and hour fixed, 
without a word being spoken or written. Every detail of the 
conspiracy was commanded by gesture. 





THE GREAT ENGLISH PRINTERS. 


We extract the following interesting information about the 
early fathers of the art of printing from a circular recently issued 
by Messrs. A. B. Fleming & Co., the well-known printing ink 
manufacturers : 

It may be useful to give the names and the dates of birth and 
death of the great English printers from the earliest times. A 
chronological epitome of the kind is often wanted, but it has not, 
as far as we know, been put in a concise and connected form. 

In the fifteenth century, commencing with the introduction 
of printing to this country in 1476 or 1477, the first name to 
be mentioned is of William Caxton, the date of whose death is 
not known, but supposed to be 1491. Theod. Rood printed at 
Oxford from 1478 to 1485; ‘‘the Schoolmaster”’ (name not known), 
at St. Albans, from 1480 to 1486; John Lettou in 1480 and 1481 ; 
Wynken de Worde, employed by Caxton at Westminster, printed 
there after his master’s death and up to 1500, when he went to the 
city of London; Pynson, another servant of Caxton, printed here 
as early as 1493, became ‘‘ King’s Printer,” and seems to have 
worked on till 1523. 

There were few English printers of any eminence in the 
sixteenth century, except Richard Grafton, who printed from 1537 
to 1553, and John Day, born 1522, died 1584. This dearth of eminent 
typographers was due to the neglect or opposition of the legisla- 
ture, the oppression of the licensers, and the tyrannical decrees of 
the star chamber. Abroad there were giants even in those days. 
Among them may be named Aldus Pius Manutius, of Venice, born 
1449, died 1515; John Amerbach, of Basle, died 1515; J. A. 
Badensius, of Pfortzheim, printed 1502 to 1526; J. Froben, of 
Basle, born 1460, died 1527; Badius Ascensius, of Lyons and 
Paris, died 1535; Sebastian Gryphe, of Lyons, born 1493, died 
1556; Robert Stephens, of Geneva, born 1503, died 1559; John 
Oporin, of Basle, born 1507, died 1568, and Christopher Plantin, 
of Antwerp, born 1514, died 1590. 

In the seventeenth century the only notable English names are : 
John Norton, who printed to about 1610; Richard Atkyn, who 
printed about 1677, and Joseph Moxon, best known as a writer 
about printing, born 1624, died 1686. Abroad there were Louis 
Elzevir, of Leyden, died 1617; G. Blaeu, of Amsterdam, 1571- 
1638; Balthazar Moretus, Antwerp, born 1574, died 1651; D. 
Elzevir, Amsterdam, born 1626, died about 1680. 

The eighteenth century was more prolific. Of English printers 
may be enumerated: Samuel Palmer, died 1732; W. Bowyer, 
the elder, born 1663, died 1737; Cave, died 1754; Ruddiman, 
died 1757; Watts, died 1763; Woodfall, died 1769; Foulis, died 
1774; Baskerville, born 1706, died 1775; Faulkner, died 1775; 
W. Bowyer, the younger, born 1699, died 1777; R. Foulis, died 
1778, and W. Strahan, born 1715, died 1785. The foreign notabil- 
ities in this line were Isaac Enschédé, of Haarlem, born 1681, 
died 1761; P. S. Fourniér, Paris, born 1712, died 1768; J. 
Enschédé, Haarlem, born 1708, died 1781; E. A. Duperron, 
Paris, born 1748, died 1790; Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
born 1706, died 179c; J. G. Breitkopf, Leipsic, born 1719, died 
1794. 

The nineteenth century bears on its scroll, W. Woodfall, died 
1803; John Nichols, born 1745, died 1826; Luke Hansard, born 
1752, died 1828; Miller Ritchie, born 1751, died 1828; W. Bulmer, 
born 1756, died 1830; J. M’Creery, born 1768, died 1832; Thomas 
Curson Hansard, born 1776, died 1833; Thomas Bensley, died 
1835; William Savage, born 1770, died 1843; William Clowes, 
born 1779, died 1847; J. B. Nichols, born 1779, died 1853; 
Charles Knight, born 1791, died 1873; Charles Whittingham, 
died 1876; William Clowes, the second, born 1807, died 1883; 
William Spottiswoode, born 1825, died 1883, and many others. 
The chief printers abroad have been: Firmin Ambroise Didot, 
Paris, died 1804; J. B. Bodoni, Parma, born 1740, died 1813; 
Firmin Didot, Paris, born 1764, died 1836; J. M. P. Renouvier, 
Paris, born 1804, died 1860; Henri Plon, Paris, born 1806, died 
1872; Ambroise F. Didot, born 1790, died 1876; J. C. Derriey, 
Paris, born 1808, died 1877; Joel Munsel, New York, born 1808, 
died 1880. 
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Trade Journalism.”’— American Stationer. 
“It has no equal in Europe.—7oronto Mail. 


“T think very highly of your Journal, and read it 


+ 
+ 


+ 


with great pleasure, as do all our firm.’’—J/orton, 
Phillips & Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon: W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 Suor Lang, E. C. 


». THE .. 


Paper and Printing 
Trades Journal. 


(QUARTERLY.) 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
TWO SHILLINGS 
PER ANNUM. 
POST FREE, 


Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
ceived tn payment. 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in 
fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly (and 
who is not?) in Printing and Paper ought to 
subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps of 
Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 


PUBLISHERS, The Leadenhall Press, 
50 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E. C, 





THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 


Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Single copies 10 cents. As Zhe United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valu- 
able advertising medium. Rates for standing and 
displayed advertisements furnished on applica- 
tion. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. 
29 PARK ROw, NEW YORK. 


BOUND VOLUME VII 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


E can now supply bound copies of 

Volume VII of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
They are neatly bound in half russia, and 
make a handsome addition to any printer’s 
library. Every printer should have one on 
his shelves. The largest book of its kind in 
the world. Price, $3.50. Must be sent by 
express, charges to be paid by purchaser. 


Appress, INLAND PRINTER Co. 
183 Monroe Sr., CHICAGO. 








“<The Superior Printer ”’ 


A Technical Yournal for the Advancem:nt of 


Compositors and Pressmen, 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


Subscription tn Advance. 





One Year, . . $1.00. Six Months, . . 





-~ SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, 





NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


For advertising rates, see i 
1 es, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Sabecsiptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 


JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 


THE NEW THE 


HiGH-CLASS JOURNAL PRINTING 
FOR PRINTERS. WORLD. 


PUBLISHED ON THE 28th, MONTHLY. 


Subscription, 5 shillings per annum, postpaid, 
Size, 14 x 10% inches. 








ADDRESS JOHN BASSETT, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





63 Chancery Lane, 





PAPER AND PRESS 


WILLIAM M. PATTON. 


The only journal of its class in the 
world devoted exclusively to practical and 
technical information for Printers, Publish- 
ers, Lithographers, Manufacturing Station- 
ers, Blank-book Makers and Bookbinders. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


PAPER AND PRESS, PHILADELPHIA. 





SS 
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Tie INRAND PRINTER BdsINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 
Hickok (The W. O.) Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
ruiing, paging and numbering, rolier backing, 
round-cornering, knife-grinding, sawing, etc., 
machines. 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Trier, S. & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y._ Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 

Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 362 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 12-16 Calhoun Place Chicago. 
Also photo-zinc engravers. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 








ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street, Chicago. Send for 100- 
page illustrated catalogue. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Kendall Folder.—Address Charles E. Bennett, 
Manager, care Blakely Printing Co., 184 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘Owl 
Brand ’”’ fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 97 and 99 Nassau street, 
New York. See advertisement on another 
page. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless, Clipper, and 
Jewel presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 


street, Chicage. Challenge and improved old- 
style Gordon presses, 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 








MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Challenge and Advance lever 
cutters, five sizes. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 


Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 
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PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture and 
printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 243 and 245 
Wells street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, 
cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press 
boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market street, 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. We furnish every article 
required in a printing office. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ee Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 

ork. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Special attention to country orders. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Durable. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Reilly, D. J. & Co., 324 and 326 Pearl street, 
New York. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., andthe MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 101 Milk street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co, 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 









TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


—— (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chicago, 
328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at oak of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WEB PERFECTING PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, manufacturers of 4 and 8-page 
and 4-page web perfecting printing presses. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 

Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 
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We are sometimes too near an object to see it. 
One foot away from Washington Monument you could 
not rightly pass judgment upon it. 

So of your business. It is only by getting away 
from your business and studying other occupations that 
you perceive certain laws, which later you apply to your 
own case. 

One 1s that the tools of a trade must never be sub- 
jects for economy. ‘The barber never buys cheap razors, 
n0r the dentist cheap instruments, nor the carpenter 
cheap tools; the attorney doesn’t select his law-books 
according to their cost, nor the physician his remedies 
by their price. 

Go back to your business, convinced that the second 
thing in importance about a press is its price. You 
know what the first 1s. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 
Offices, 8 Spruce St., New York. 


D. H. Cnampiin, Western Manager, 
292 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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_ > For a thoroughly GOOD hand and power 


3 ANBOI 2N’ S» " < Cutter at a comparatively small figure, the 


“ECLIPSE” leads all of its competitors. 


NEWEST —— 





cut. 


advantage. 
left to right ; 





y The “ECLIPSE” is guaranteed to excel, in 


| ” .. .. (4 all the points requisite in a good machine, all 
C U E R ot y) other low-price Hand and Power Cutters in 


y the market. 


{Geol SANBORNE:SONg \ q 


NEW-YORK 








 SCLiPse 


HE construction is simple, the power and strength warranted, the fitting and finish first-class. Only 
small exertion is necessary to operate by hand, and the fly-wheel is made extra large as an additional 
The pulley for power is always ready for the belt when needed. ‘The knife cuts from 
has a sliding, draw movement, which is uniform and rapid and can be stopped at any point in 
There are gibs in the frames for the adjustment of the knife-bar. Either the usual style of clamp 
. and gauge or the intersecting clamp and gauge is furnished, as may be preferred. The back-gauge is split, 
re thus admitting of two sizes being cut at one operation. In the front table is a brass measuring rule divided 


Only spEcIAL boxing charged for. 








a ; | Speed | Ship- 

Sizes | Size of Pulley. | _ for ping 

| Power Weight 
— Inches Lbs. 

: 4x, Inches | ace diam. about 
k 30 | 4 | 16 180 1,900 
| 4 16 | 180 | 2,100 











nse 


$325 





365 j 


Georce H. SANBORN & SONS, 
69 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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OLD on the most liberal terms ever 
offered to newspaper men, and fully 
warranted for five years. This ma- 
chine makes either three or four 
folds with positive delivery. There 
are more Bascom Folders in use in 
country offices than any other folder 
made; requires but one-tenth horse 
power and no extra shaft or pulleys; 
. easily adjusted for any size paper 
. (4 or 8 page—with supplement when 
desired) ; folds from 1,200 to 1,800 
per hour, and any boy or girl can 


operate it. We have testimonials from 





all parts of the United States where 
these machines are in use. A liberal discount will be given to those who set up the machine according to 


our printed directions. Full information, with testimonials, furnished on application to 


BASCOM FOLDER (CO., a.r’eascom aco.Sidney, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Reeve >> Otto Gas Engine Works, 

















6) 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
xe hee Braneh Officee—151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
— - —>s 
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Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 60 Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 ee ae P f 
8x12 ‘ i "Goo"! = Be “8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘ xz | Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power 
9X13 “c sc 725 “ 100 “c 9x13 4“ a “cs 140 . ; . ’ E 
10x15 “ “ yo00 “135 “ yoxr5 “ “ 190 in printing establishments, They have no boiler, and 
8x12 ‘ Plain, Throw-off, 100 i:  gauay ** * sh 240 a x 
“ws are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


‘*  OXI3 gs 113 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular, SIZES : 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 HORSEPOWER. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. Same we a 


A. OLMESDAHL, Manacen, Guaranteed t t 7 OTHER GAS ENGINE 
— : ee 1aranteed to consume 25 to 75 yi ER GAS E VE. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, Per Cent LESS GAS than s ANY DOING THE SAME WORK 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 























| THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
| PRINTING PRESSES. 


63 | THE NEW UNIVERSAL 

& EMBOSSING PRESSES. 
“) | THE NEW UNIVERSAL 

» WOOD PRINTERS. 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
Po CUTTING AND CREASING 
sd PRESSES. 


ALL OF THEM A SUCCESS! 























We are thoroughly satisfied with our New Universal. It is considered 
by all as the best press in the market. 
TEMAY & CO., 205 E. 75th St., New York. 


) 

Gell i 2 Si y We have in our establishment now fifteen presses— embossing, color 
am ENGRAVERS °F 320 & 322 Wy A | and type presses—nine of which are Universals, the others being patterns 
4 iN SF Wr | Peace Soa aa 

N } ¢ | of various prominent manufacturers. ; 
PEARL Ay. Ff Our foreman assures us that in every respect he finds the Universal 
= superior to the others. For register, rapid and neat work we do not think 
d GEG the Universal can be surpassed. 
J. W. CARROLL, 78 Duane St., New York. 


We have used your New Universal Wood Printing Press over two years 
steady, and I am pleased to say it has given the best of satisfaction. 
H. W. SMITH, Bangor, Me. 
| When asked what we think of your presses, would say that we have 
fourteen of them in operation and they give us good satisfaction in every way. 
THE CORNELL & SHELTON CO., Paper Box Makers, 
Birmingham, Conn. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO. 
95 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
























OE CME Self-Clamping Paper Cutter. 





FOR PRINTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 
BOx AKAKERS, Etc. 


T is strong and powerful; runs very easy by 





hand or power. It is very rapid, saving half 
the time in trimming books and pamphlets, 
and does all classes of work. Made 28 and 32 


inches in width. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


No. 64 FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 





STEAM AND HAND. 345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 28 Reade St., NEW YORK. 
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Write for 
Prices and 





No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Particulars. 


OD Re 


HIS MACHINE HAS BEEN 


T H E EMM ERICH“ » CONSTRUCTED 


SPECIALLY FOR BRONZING 


CARD-BRONZING | HEAVY STOCK, SUCH AS 


PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS, 


WHICH CANNOT BE 
MAG H I N =. BRONZED UPON A CYLIN- 


DRICAL MACHINE. 
will bronze and clean cards 10 inches in width. 
“ce cm “ce “ “ec 24 oe 
ae “e se ae 20 ae “ec 
“ec ae B4 ce “ce 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 & 193 Worth St., NEW YORK. 














DONNELL’S 
PATENT r ([Jire: 





— Machines 


PATENTED MAY 11, 1886; JULY 31, 1888; JULY 16, 1889. 


(fs SeeN2,! iy 
yi ay Nagao Oo 
MAY Jith © 

















(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) ~~ 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - - Price, $125 
No. 1. Power oe Ji: is J - - - - - - o 150 
No. 3. re sie - . - - - - ee 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, ae 600 








E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


j 
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[JUPLEX*PERFECTING = PRESS 


“ FOLDING MACHINE. 
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aes 
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Delivers 3,500 to 4,500 perfect papers, folded, per hour, either four, six 
or eight pages, from flat beds and ordinary type forms. 


sg 


os 


a — 
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Mr. T. C. O’Hara, the well-known expert machinist of the Boston Herald, under date of September to, 
1890, writes as follows to Mr. H. I. DILLENBACK, manager of the Rutland (Vt.) Hera/d, the purchaser of 


the first of the above machines : 
Boston, Mass., September 10, 18go. 

At your request I attended the shop test of the new Cox DupLex Wes PERFECTING Press, built for the Rutland //era/d, and 
carefully inspected its operation and made a thorough examination of its construction. The press stood partly over a pit and 
partly on the floor, upon planks, and was not fastened down in any way; and it was run by a four-inch belt. At the first trial 
of speed, it ran at the rate of 3,000 complete papers per hour; at the second, 3,600; at the third, 4,560. Its operation during 
these trials caused no perceptible jar of the machine nor of the floor of the building, nor did it give any indication of strain upon 
the machine, and it ran with perfect steadiness and smoothness. The principle of the machine, while novel, is entirely practical, 
and overcomes entirely the obstacles to speed and smooth running always heretofore encountered in the construction of flat-bed 
printing presses, and in my opinion the invention has solved the great problem in the construction of machines for the use of 
newspapers of moderate circulation, desiring to print from type at high speed, in a manner destined to revolutionize this branch 
of printing press manufacture. 

Under date of December 9, 1890, Mr. Dillenback. Manager of the //era/d writes: 

The press is running nicely. I believe it to be the press, without a rival, for newspapers desiring to secure all the advantages 
of a fast perfecting press without the delays, expense and other disadvantages of stereotyping ; and I do not hesitate to recommend it 
unqualifiedly. The press runs smoothly and economically, is handled with ease by a young man who never before saw a perfecting 
press, is thoroughly well built, and does better work than the vast majority of presses. I know of no ‘‘ outs” about it, and feel justi- 
fied in saying that no one can say aught but in praise of it. 


The press is now in daily operation in the pressroom of the Hera/d, where it is fully demonstrating its 
capacity to do all that is claimed for it. 
Full information may be obtained by addressing the manufacturers. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, Micu. 
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A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 


Mr. A. C. Cameron having retired from the editorship of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, all communications and correspondence 
should be addressed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





FROM TORONTO. 

To the Editor: Toronto, Ont., April 1, 1891. 
State of trade in this city cannot be said to be encouraging. 
We have quite a number of men idle. At a special meeting of 
the union on Saturday evening last the reply of the Employing 
Printers’ Association to our new book and job scale was taken up. 
After some discussion, accepting many of their proposals and 
standing by the more important of our own, the matter was 
referred back to the committee to proceed further with it. We 
expect to get safely through without trouble. Scale, 30 and 33% 
cents for morning papers ; 28 cents for weekly and evening papers; 

334% cents for bookwork ; week work, $11 per fifty-four hours. 
Messrs. W. B. Prescott and Amos Pudsey were elected dele- 

gates from Toronto Typographical Union, No. 91, to Boston. 

W. G. Fow_Ler. 


FROM A VETERAN PRESSMAN. 
To the Editor: ; New York, March 18, 1891. 

I recently saw a notice in a Columbus (Ohio) paper credited to 
THE INLAND PRINTER, announcing the death of Stephen McNamara. 
He was one of several journeymen who served their apprenticeship 
under my care in Columbus, and I have always been much inter- 
ested in his career. We were the best of friends and he always 
gave me the credit of bringing him out. Let that be as it may, he 
was a first-class workman and always took great interest in the 
trade. 

I suppose I may lay claim to be one of the o/¢ pressmen. On 
the 23d of this month it will be sixty years since I went into the 
Boston /vening Transcript office to learn my trade, with Dutton & 
Wentworth. In 1838 I took one of Adams’ double presses out to 
Vandalia for William Wotton to do the state printing, and moved 
it to Springfield the next year, and am now seventy-five years old. 

J. WENTWoRTH OsGoop. 


VERMONT JOURNALISTS. 
To the Editor : BELLows Fatts, Vt., April 1, 1891. 

The Bellows Falls 7imes has improved greatly under its new 
management and bids fair to eventually rival the best papers in 
the state. Some changes are rumored which will put it far ahead 
of what it is now. The management is certainly progressive and 
open to new ideas, and ready to adopt anything which seems 
feasible or likely to improve the paper in any way. 

The Brattleboro Phanix which, by the way, is one of the best 
papers going, typographically, has announced the necessity of a 
change as soon as the proper machinery can be put in position. 
The Phanix is ably conducted and is one of the best examples of 
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journalism, both in its mechanical and editorial departments, 
Vermont has on her list. 

The Zeachers’ Journal, which was so recently moved to Bellows 
Falls, has been sold and will go elsewhere with its next issue. 

C. P. Spencer, at Brattleboro, is doing remarkably well at his 
job printing, notwithstanding the fact that he must come in com- 
petition with several older established firms. 

The Woodstock Standard recently celebrated its thirty-ninth 
birthday, and closed its thirty-first year under the management of 
L: O. Greene, its present proprietor. It is a good paper and is 
always found on the right side of the important public questions. 

The Swanton Courier recently celebrated its fifteenth birthday 
with all the pomp and glory befitting such a long existence. 

I can report job printing as good in all parts of the state, 
probably better than ever before. There is a constantly increasing 
demand for printing of all sorts, not always what could be desired 
in the way of first-class work, but taste is improving and the jobs 
turned out now average better than they did five years ago. The 
masses of the people are getting to appreciate really good printing 
more than ever before. It has taken a long time to educate the 
public taste up to its present standard, but, like all art education, 
it has its own reward, and those who have assisted in the develop- 
ment of the present appreciation of good printing are being amply 
repaid for all the time and labor spent by them in those directions. 
The watchword, however, is still onward, and not until all can 
understand thoroughly the advantages of first-class work should 
printers cease their endeavors to raise the standard of taste. 

B. H. ALLBEE. 


THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 


To the Editor: COLORADO SprINGS, Colo., March 28, 1891. 

The contracts for the erection of the Printers’ Home have been 
awarded, the survey made and the grades established. The 
foundation will be well advanced by the time the April number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER reaches the mail sacks. The work of raising 
money to build the institute, the securing of plans and specifications 
and other preliminaries necessary to complete title to the sightly 
location has been performed. The indistinct lines of the Utopian 
vision of the typo are appearing in bold relief in a Colorado 
sunrise. The health-laden air of mountain and plain is charged 
with fragrant welcome for those now delving, that others may 
enjoy a season of rest and reinvigoration. 

The friends of the home, the Abou Ben Adhems of the craft, 
will soon be required to assemble and place the cornerstone and 
arrange for the formal dedication. The delegates-elect to the 
Boston convention, together with the directors, have these, with 
financial subjects and management connected with the home, to 
seriously consider before the meeting in June. The proverbial 
generosity and carelessness of the printer will soon be required to 
take on the color of business methods and foresight. 

The contractors will be ready for laying the cornerstone in 
June or July, and the building will be completed within a year. 
Each of these events are of interest to all friends of the enterprise, 
and the question should soon be considered as to the proper 
course to pursue. 

The ballots cast on Wednesday last have called many new men 
to the international council. With them ina measure rests the 
successful continuation of an enterprise matured by their predeces- 
sors. A careful study of this trust, in its magnitude, in its 
possibilities and its future should be made by every member of 
the international union who contemplates visiting Boston in June 

The comments and criticisms in craft journals for and against 
the liberal expenditure of funds in the erection of a home were of 
value to the directors, having resulted in the selection of a medium 
course which, while not satisfying the broad-gauge advocates of 
the $100,000 edifice, will at least merit the confidence of those 
who hesitate to expend a large amount in that which they consider 
a doubtful experiment. 

The eighty acres of land donated for the home site has doubled 
in value since the acceptance of the gift in June, 1889, thus 
verifying the predictions of those who were then considered 
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enthusiasts on the subject. With a conservative estimate on 
probable increase in values at the time of contract completion of 
the building, it is safe to assume the printers will then have a 
property worth $200,000. In the East End, a platted addition 
joining the home site on the west, lots are held at $800 each. 
This will give an idea of the value of the home tract, if platted 
for sale. 

Will not some of THE INLAND PRINTER correspondents furnish 
suggestions on cornerstone laying, dedication and other topics 
pertaining to the home prior to the June meeting? DuRanao. 


FROM LYNCHBURG. 
To the Editor: LyNCHBURG, Va., April 3, 1891. 

On March 25, John W. Pickett was elected delegate to the 
International Typographical Union, but whether No. 116 will (as 
is the case with most small unions) have to be satisfied with elect- 
ing and trying to send a representative remains to be seen. On 
March 27, No. 116 elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: F. S. Lyon, president ; W. E. Braton, vice-president ; John 
W. Pickett, secretary-treasurer ; A. C. Wilkinson, recording secre- 
tary, and D. M. Shearer, sergeant-at-arms. A business committee 
will be appointed at the April meeting. We hope the newly- 
elected officers will prove creditable to the union and themselves. 

The doings of the standing committees of the city council for 
the past year will be submitted for estimates, this month, I pre- 
sume, as March is generally the month; this is the largest job 
given out, in the way of printing, by the city, yet the bids are not 
made public. The work consists of about one hundred 16mo. 
pages brevier, mostly tabular work, and has been done as low as 
$1.17 per page; but as cutting prices.seems to be the order here 
at present some of the bids this year may be lower than that. 

The printers of Farmville, a thriving town between this place 
and Richmond, have organized a union and elected the following 
officers: C. G. Kizer, president ; K. H. Cowan, vice-president ; 
James Hart, secretary-treasurer ; W. P. Holt, recording secretary; 
C. G. Kizer, delegate. We wish them abundant success in their 
labors for the right. 

There are more towns in this part of the Fourth District that 
should have unions, but as they do not know the name of the dis- 
trict organizer or where to find him, and as that individual has 
never visited this section of his domain, we think it would be in 
order to appoint a deputy for this state and North Carolina. We 
believe such an appointment would prove beneficial. 

WILLIAM. 





FROM OMAHA. 

To the Editor: Omana, Neb., March 31, 1891. 

The annual election of officers of Omaha Typographical 
Union, No. 190, was held March 25, at their hall, Fourteenth and 
Douglas, with the following result: President, T. F. Sturgess; 
vice-president, C. W. Bigelow ; recording secretary, W. A. Pang- 
burn ; financial and corresponding secretary, Joseph Stemm ; treas- 
urer, J. M. Sirpless; executive committee, Herman Matthes, 
Frank J. Kennedy, J. B. Corcoran, George W. Bills, W. S. Broad- 
field; finance committee, Frank M. Tracy, A. F. Clark, E. J. 
Machette ; sergeant-at-arms, George D. Henderson ; sick commit- 
tee, George Farrell, Frank Keatley, G. H. Frederic; reading 
clerk, Nelson Bradway ; delegates to International Typographical 
Union, W. C. Boyer, William Maxwell. The election was as 
devoid of enthusiasm, outside of the struggle between the several 
candidates for delegates, as one can imagine. The Australian sys- 
tem of balloting was used. Three years ago No. 190 adopted this 
mode of conducting its elections, that being the first trial of the 
system in this state. It has now just become a state law, and 
hereafter all elections throughout Nebraska will be conducted on 


the Australian plan. 

Business is dull at present and printers are plenty. On the 
newspapers the number of subs are in excess of the regulars. 
The burning out of the office of Gibson, Miller & Richardson has 
given. some of the larger offices extra work, so that a full force is 





tory, about thirty printers are at work, both a night and day force 
being employed. That will be finished, however, in a few days. 
The first number of the Omaha Ovigina/, a new publication, copy- 
righted by Mrs. Helen A. Brown Van Camp, appeared as an 
Easter greeting. It is a household paper and will be issued 
weekly. 

Topics, an illustrated society publication which has heretofore 
been issued as a weekly, will be changed to a monthly and 
enlarged to sixty-four pages. 

Omaha United Labor is the name of a new paper recently 
started here by Lee Hartley. It is the official organ of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, and will be issued weekly in the interest of 
organized labor. 

A movement is on foot to raise a fund for the purpose of erect- 
ing a handsome monument to the memory of the late O. H. Roth- 
acker, the gifted journalist and editor, who died here last May ; a 
similar move has been started in Kansas City and probably will be 
in Denver and Chicago. It is believed that a monument befitting 
the brilliant Rothacker will be erected ina few months. In the 
October, 1888, number of //arper’s Magazine, Mr. Rothacker was 
a subject of illustration, and was there very properly classed 
among the leading newspaper men of the West. 

The firm of Hartley & McNaughton has been dissolved, Mr. 
Hartley continuing the business. 

The Omaha JAercury will appear this week in a new dress 


throughout. SLEMERSON. 


FROM GEORGIA. 
To the Editor: Macon, Ga., April 4, 1891. 

Jobwork is rather dull, with no particular indications of a bet- 
ter condition prevailing in the immediate future. This is ordi- 
narily the case, and last month here was the only one in my recol- 
lection when work was uniformly good throughout. Work is good 
on the newspapers, but there are men enough and to spare to do it. 
More travelers have put in an appearance this winter than for sev- 
eral years before, and the town is pretty well stocked now. 
Among the more prominent tourists here now, I would mention 
Charles O'Connell, San Antonio; R. E. Pugh, ‘‘ The River”; 
Thomas P. Farrell, Augusta, Georgia; J. A. Waring, M. D.; 
George W. Harvell, Kansas; John B. Campbell, Savannah. 

The election for delegate was quietly conducted, resulting in 
the choice of Mr. C. P. Cullen, of the Z7e/egraph force. He will 
doubtless ably represent us at Boston. 

By the way, I hope the wisdom to be assembled at Boston will 
put in a few licks in endeavoring to bring some order out of that 
chaotic production of contrarieties known as the ‘‘ Constitution and 
General Laws.” If this should meet the eye of any of the afore- 
said ‘‘ wisdom,” will they please take a sly glance at sections 130 
and 132 of the General Laws, and say which of them is law ; for it 
is utterly impossible for both to be. And let them compare some 
of the ‘‘ resolutions and decisions”’ with the portions of the Con- 
stitution and General Laws with which they conflict; resolutions 
3 and 4 with section 36, General Laws; resolution 23 with section 
4, Article IX, Constitution; resolution 30 with section 1, Article 
VII, which makes no provision for traveling expenses of the sec- 
retary-treasurer, while it does for those of president ; decision 5 
with section 4, General Laws; decision 6 with section 92, General 
Laws; resolution 35 with section 58 of General Laws— but I won't 
prolong the list, and would only remind them that according to 
section 130, General Laws, all of these resolutions and decisions 
are ‘‘still in force” ; in which event the conflicting portions of 
the Constitution and General Laws should be eliminated from the 
next edition, or amended to ‘‘consist.” 

There is one thing I would like to see settled, and that is when 
delegates to the International Typographical Union should be 
elected ; section 2, Article V, of the Constitution says they ‘‘ shall” 
be elected on the last Wednesday in March preceding meeting of 
International Typographical Union ; President Plank (see decision 
12) says, conditionally, they may be elected at a subsequent 
date (I believe, however, he has reversed this in a subsequent 
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decision); while the Atlanta convention (see page 8 of Proceed- 
ings) says, in effect, that it is immaterial whether delegates are 
legally elected or not, the majority will seat them anyhow. 

After the delegates who may read this have given the foregoing 
their prayerful consideration, I would recommend that each of 
them devote a day off to the study of standing rule 18, so that 
when a member introduces any measures covered by it, he may be 
summarily called down, unless he complies with its stipulations. 

H. J. 


FROM LANSING. 
To the Editor: LansinG, Mich., April 7, 1891. 

William M. Clark, editor of the State Republican, was made a 
member of the executive committee of the Michigan Republican 
Newspaper Association, which was organized at Grand Rapids last 
week by several republican editors. 

S. M. Mitchell of the Republican jobroom was called to Ionia 
by the severe illness of his family last week. 

La grippe has taken hold of several of the printers here during 
the past few days, resulting in a few vacant frames temporarily, 
Jerre Rogers, James Armstrong, Caleb Smith, Fred Burr and 
Sidney Dolan being among the latest victims. 

Frank Doolittle, who has been seriously ill for some weeks 
and was taken to his home in Dowagiac a few days ago, has par- 
tially regained his health and expects to return to work again soon. 

Col. W. W. Cook has purchased an interest in the Launt 
Thompson job printing office, and has promised to open it to union 
men. ; 

No. 72 seems to be in a favorable condition at present. It has 
sixty-one members, who are all at work except one or two, and 
prospects are not discouraging. 

For some time past the union and the State Democrat have had 
more or less difficulty, Mr. Sanford, the proprietor, having prom- 
ised on several occasions to make his office a ‘‘ square shop,” and 
two weeks ago he gave it out point blank that he would not do so, 
and that it would be a fight to the end, which resulted in No. 72 
declaring the office an unfair one and debarring all union men 
from working therein. 

The election of a delegate to the International Typographical 
Union was well attended, only three or four of the entire union 
being absent. The candidates were S. N. Chilton, Caleb T. 
Smith and L. W. Goucher. Mr. Smith had the best of it from the 
start and held his own to the finish, being elected by fifteen 
majority. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a great favorite among the boys here, 
and has a good subscription list. A number of other trade jour- 
nals are taken by some of the craft, but THE INLAND PRINTER has 
the lead and intends to keep it. G. A. M. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

To the Editor: WasuincTon, D. C., March 4, 18or. 

Since our last letter there has been considerable excitement 
here in matters of interest to the craft. The adjournment of con- 
gress has wrought many changes at the government printing office, 
at least there have been many ‘‘ removals.” One month has come 
and gone since adjournment, and today there are at least 175 
less employés at that great workshop. The first discharge took 
place the following day after the adjournment of congress, at 
which time over one hundred fell victims to the ‘‘ mighty ax,” 
and since that time several more have been numbered with the 
‘‘unfortunates.” It is rumored that a large number will follow 
the list, and by the time the summer days have put in an appear- 
ance the force at the government printing office will have been 
reduced about one-eighth of its former size. This is a rather 
deplorable condition of affairs, and there does not appear to be 
any special pressure to bear that makes an employé ‘‘solid”’ at 
the government printing office. 

The book and job printers down town have had a ripple of 
excitement in the way of a proposed ‘‘strike” recently, but as yet 
it is nothing but a bubble ; yet in our opinion it will meet with an 





explosion ere many days. At a meeting of No. ror last week it 
was decided to enforce the new rules of the International Union. 
‘‘The printers in book and job offices request that their pay be 
increased from 4o cents per 1,000 ems to 42% cents for daywork, 
45 cents for work after 5 o'clock in the evening ; that nine hours 
constitute a day’s work, and if a printer be obliged to work after 
midnight he be paid 1o cents an hour extra if he is working on 
time, and 10 cents advance if working by the 1,000 ems.” The 
printers claim that they cannot exist on the present rates, and 
have notified the employing printers that the only redress they 
now have is to strike. They set aside the first day of April for 
that purpose, but for some reason it proved to be an April fool 
joke. In the meantime No. ror held a special meeting, at which 
it was decided not to strike without thoroughly ventilating the 
subject, and giving the employers here a thorough and impartial 
idea of the present condition of affairs. President J. L. Kennedy 
stated at the meeting mentioned that he did not think there would 
be a strike, and that when the proprietors of the various book and 
job offices affected by the newly adopted scale of prices fully 
understood the matter, they would accede to the union’s demands. 
It was also decided to still further confer with the proprietors of 
the various establishments regarding the union’s action in relation 
to the increase. There have been rumors that the government 
printing office printers were forcing the raise in prices in order to 
further increase the scale in their office. This charge was refuted 
at the above mentioned meeting by the fact that the government 
printing office men refrained entirely from either participating in 
the discussion or voting pro or con. President Kennedy stated 
at the meeting that the men in book and job offices were not aver- 
aging $10 a week, year in and year out. The men in the gov- 
ernment printing office get over $19 per week. The proposed 
increase in the book and job scale would only make a difference of 
about 75 cents a day in the men’s earnings. At present the men 
in these offices are not as well off as the hod-carriers, who get 
$2.50 a day, and only labor eight hours. Judd & Detwiler, one of 
the largest book and job firms here, came out in the S/ar a few 
evenings since, ridiculing Mr. Kennedy’s statement. 

Later.—Last night a final meeting was held by No. 1o1, and 
came to a definite and unalterable conclusion by ordering all 
members of the union whose employers refused to accede to the 
terms laid down to strike today at 12 o’clock noon, and at precisely 
12 o'clock today seventy-seven printers walked out on strike. The 
strike affects the firms of Judd & Detwiler, Rufus Darby, McGill 
& Wallace, H. L. McQueen, R. Beresford and Byron S. Adams 
The firm of Gedney & Roberts have acknowledged their intention 
to accede to the demands of No. ror, and their employés are all 
busy and happy asa result. Each man on strike will receive the 
sum of $7 per week as long as he is out, and it is to be ltoped that 
an amicable settlement will be brought about soon. It is stated 
that both No. ror and the employing printers are determined to 
hold out till the end in this battle. 

According to a dispatch, about one-half of the non-union 
printers employed on the Philadelphia Press walked out on a 
strike a few nights ago, after their demand that the foreman of the 
composing room be discharged had been peremptorily refused. 
Although trouble had been anticipated for several days past, the 
strike in question was a complete surprise to the managers of the 
paper, and they were in a measure unprepared for it, as it took 
place just at the beginning of the evening working hour. The 
management, however, secured a sufficient force of non-union 
printers to get the paper out the next morning. 

Last Wednesday, March 25, was the printers’ annual election 
day, and to say that the greatest enthusiasm prevailed the entire 
day and night is but mildly putting the facts. It was stated by 
parties who were in position to know, 1,300 votes in all were cast 
The various contests were conducted very mannerly, and outside 
of a little confusion incident to any election good order prevailed. 
The main fight was for the presidency of No. ror. The election 
this year, however, was not conducted as in former years. Here- 
tofore a regular polling place was selected, and the voters were 
required to go there and deposit their ballots. This year the 
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electors were allowed to vote by chapels. Printers attached to 
offices in which no chapels existed were required to cast their 
ballots at the office of the secretary of the union. The new 
system was adopted by the union after a warm and lengthy 
argument, and it was considered by many to be a failure, as the 
result of the election could not be ascertained until late the day 
following the election. The following is the result of the election 
in full: President, J. L. Kennedy; vice-president, C. C. Caster- 
line; secretary, F. H. Padgett (reélected); treasurer, J. J. Higgins 
(reélected); reading clerk, E. A. M. Lawson; sergeant-at-arms, 
Harry D. Armstrong; doorkeeper, Granville Harford; trustee, 
George M. Depue; delegates to International Typographical 
Union, W. E. Shields, Charles H. Leeds, L. H. Jullien, Charles 
W. Otis. 

The officers above elected seem to give perfect satisfaction ; 
such at least has been the opinion already expressed. 

The ‘‘grip” has reached the government printing office, and 
we venture to say there are more members of No. ror on the sick 
list at present than there has been in many a year. 

Foreman Aven Pearson, of the Aecovd room has just returned 


to duty from a severe attack of the ‘‘grip.” Em Dasu. 


FROM OREGON. 
70 the Editor: PorTLAND, Ore., March 18, 1891. 

Printing in Portland has been very slow for some time, and it 
looks as though it would be for. some time to come. The job 
offices seem to have about pulled through this winter with just 
enough work to keep the presses from rusting. .In fact, there have 
been three or four offices that would like to sell out or lease for a 
long term. It is hoped by next month that work will open up 
enough to start all the presses running, and work out the oil and 
dirt that have accumulated in the oil holes of the machines. 

Mansfield, the printer, has sold out to McKibben & Phillips. 

The /Vor/d has removed to the Marquann block. 

There has been a new monthly paper started in the interest of 
the Foresters, called the Northwest Forester. The editor, Mr. 
John W. Kelly, is an old newspaper man and a member of 
Multnomah, No. 58. It presents a neat typographical appearance, 
and has already been enlarged from four to eight pages. 

Messrs. Lewis & Dryden have issued a neat and tasty little 
pamphlet, entitled '‘A Reminder,” showing samples of the class of 
work they turn out, thus giving the public a chance to see what 
they can do in the way of neat printing. 

The firm of F. W. Baltes & Co., is still out and will not 
recognize the union, and claim they will not have anything to do 
with it 

They advertise that they will not discharge their present force 
of competent hands for an incompetent force, notwithstanding 
they have scoured the city for apprentices, and have given work to 
all that they could find. They claim that they pay the highest 
wages and employ competent hands. This is the offer they 
generally make an employé when they ascertain that he is a non- 
union hand, which shows that there is a mistake somewhere as 
regards wages, and competent hands. The foreman will address 
you seem to be a pretty fair 





an employé thus: ‘‘Mr. K 
printer —I have a good offer to make you. I will give you a 
steady situation at $15 a week as long as you wish to stop here.” 
If the employé replies, ‘‘ No, sir,” he is promptly dismissed the 
following Saturday. This offer is made Saturday morning, and if 
not accepted the employé is let out in the evening after being paid 
off. This is a fact, as the writer has worked for the firm for some 
time, and can recall three parties who were served in this manner. 
Still this same firm sends out circulars and advertisements inform- 
ing the public that they employ competent men and pay the best 
of wages. 

I would warn all printers (non-union) against coming here 
with the expectation of getting better wages, as they can do as 
good, if not better, if they stay where they are. 

Union printers will please take notice, and give Portland a 
wide berth, as there is no extra help wanted. Wd. 





CHIPPING OF ANGLE ROLLERS. 

To the Editor: 
I have read with great interest the articles in the November, 
December, January and February issues of your valuable journal, 
under the caption ‘‘To Prevent the Chipping of Angle Rollers.’ 
In one article a wash is suggested; in another a ‘‘ patent friction 
and still another says to ‘‘use the small iron riders on 
The latter will, as the writer says, stop 


CuicaGco, March 20, 1891. 
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” 


starter, 
top of the angle rollers.’ 
the motion of the angle rollers immediately on their leaving the 


’ 


plate, and thereby prevent their being in motion opposite to that 
ot the plate on its return. But the writer seems to forget that the 
iron or rider roller causes double the friction to the angle roller, as 
when it is used there are ‘wo rollers to start instead of one, thus 
what is gained in stopping is lost in starting and the result is that 
the rollers chip just the same. 

The remedy I wish to call attention to is one applied to our 
four-roller Miehle press, and briefly described is simply, instead of 
the small iron rider s/ofping the angle rollers, on leaving the plate, 
they are kept in motion by a very simple mechanism, which drives 
the riders and veverses them at the proper time, the same as the 
form rollers. 

The angle rollers are set to the iron riders (properly speaking, 
the smad/ vibrators) and the ink plate, the same as the vv rollers 
are set to the vibrators and type surface, and are driven by and 
with the bed, thus giving a true motion without any grinding or 
unnecessary strain to the angle rollers and adding greatly to the 
distribution, as the angle rollers and riders are revolving at all 
times whether on or off the ink plate. Ido not write this from 
theory but from practical experience, as the set of angle rollers 
furnished with our press last July are still in use, and although a 
trifle hard are not chipped a particle, notwithstanding the fact 
that we run this press very fast and use all colors of ink upon it 
daily. 

I believe that the only way to prevent chipping of angle rollers 
is to revolve them the same as form rollers, mechanically. 

R. J. KITTREDGE. 





FROM BROOKLYN. 
To the Editor : Brooxtyn, N. Y., March 28, r8og1. 

Work is very good here at present with fair prospects for it 
continuing so. The advent of the new morning paper, the 
Recorder, in New York, has been the means of giving work to the 
surplus idle men across the river, and as a consequence livened up 
work here. The scale is 40 cents— there being no morning papers 
in Brooklyn except a Sunday edition, nightwork, which is 50 
cents; job scale, $18 per week. 

Several important meetings of the union have been held 
regarding a proposed modification of the scale, and things had 
progressed even as far as a conference with the proprietors of the 
papers, which resulted in nothing. It appears that the publishers 
have formed themselves into the ‘‘ Brooklyn Publishers’ Protective 
Association " and when notice was served on them for a conference 
they held a meeting to determine upon the course to be pursued 
by them. The committee from the union met them and after 
stating as plainly as possible the changes proposed, the leading 
publishers announced that ‘‘ we have made up our minds to refuse 
to accept any change of the union — did so previous to this confer- 
ence — and as a substitute we wish to offer to the union a change 
of our own.” The gentlemen then handed out a long paper stating 
that. the office wanted all the ads, tables, fat of every kind, etc., 
apparently as a burlesque on the demands of the union, for it was 
too ridiculous to be construed other than such. The report of the 
committee was handed in to the union, which promptly and 
energetically refused any such substitution. The committee was 
continued with instructions to inform the publishers that the 
union was making its own by-laws and scales, at which point the 
matter now rests. 

Considerable interest is being manifested among the fraternity 
of this state regarding the new state printing bill now before the 
legislature. This measure is intended for the state to do its own 
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printing, thereby taking it away from the contract non-union shops 
which now perform the work ; and also to raise the price of labor 
in the vicinity of Albany and immediate cities to the capital. Of 
course ‘‘help one, help all.” The great drawback to the bill is 
the senate, it having already passed the house. If it were made 
a law the governor of the state would have the power to appoint a 
state printer at an annual salary of $3,000, and -this is where the 
‘‘hitch comes in.” The democrats are willing for the bill to pass, 
for they are in power with the governor, but the republicans have 
control of the senate and, while some favor the measure, not 
enough votes have been secured to insure its adoption. The 
passage of this bill has been attempted for several years, but the 
prospects have never appeared as flattering as now. 

‘‘Big 6" gave its annual grand ball a few evenings since, 
which, despite the inclement weather, was a ‘‘ glittering success.” 
Many prominent personages were present and all enjoyed them- 
selves abundantly. 

Dame Rumor has it that the 77tbune (New York City) is 
anticipating discarding the machines and putting on a large force 
of men; likewise returning to the fold. Also that the Vews will 
shortly establish a morning edition, giving work to about seventy- 
five extra men. As to the reliability of these reports your corre- 
spondent is not able to vouch. 

President Wilkins and Secretary Harry Zeigler were unani- 
mously renominated for their respective positions at the last 
meeting of No. 98, and as they have no opponents will certainly 
be reélected. The names of the delegates in the field are too 
numerous to mention. 

LatTer.—The annual election of officers of No. 98 took place on 
March 25, and resulted in the reélection of President William D. 
Wilkins and Secretary H. W. Zeigler; the other officers chosen 
are: R. L. Gillespie, vice-president ; William C. Rosenkranz, treas- 
urer; P. F. Finnen, reading clerk; D. M. Webster and F. Regel, 
trustees ; H. Kyler, sergeant-at-arms ; Hugh C. Curry and George 
B. Hall, delegates ; total vote, 306. There was little or no excite- 
ment during the day, as the vote was cast by chapels and after the 
result was announced at the union rooms a nice lunch with liquid 
refreshments was served to the members, the successful nominees 
being the donors. 

The following special, sent from Albany on March 25, tells the 
tale of the bill to create a state printing office: ‘‘ The finance com- 
mittee of the senate reported adversely today the bill to create a 
state printing office. A motion was made to disagree with the 
report, but it was made a party measure and beaten by a strict 
party vote, the republicans opposing the bill.” The result of this 
action is keenly felt in labor circles here and possibly may have a 
tendency to influence the labor vote at the coming fall election. 
The stand taken by the opponents was that the establishing of 
such an office proposed would entail the state in an expenditure of 
some $300,000. Non-union printing offices continue to turn out 
botchwork for the state. More’s the shame. THINSPACE. 


FROM MONACO. 
To the Editor : MonTeE Car.o, February 7, 1891. 

It is not often that a rambling compositor from the western 
democracy prolongs his journeys into such high-life resorts as 
these ; but the liner has done it, and in the reading room of the 
superb Casino itself decided to jot down (after a tour of the pretty 
‘‘ state’) these notes. 

The big salon-de-lecture receives some three hundred diverse 
periodical publications from most countries of the universe, from 
the London Daily News to the St. Petersburg Go/os, and of course 
newspapers from the American cities. But there is no evidence of 
any of the trade journals and advertising annuals which publishers 
assert are donated to reading rooms of notable public institutions 
in all visitors’ resorts, and than Monte Carlo Casino what better- 
known aristocratic public building and amusement place in 
Europe ? 

Of course the writer was duly registered among the arrivals, 
but in a rather peculiar manner. Leaving the Casino at too late 
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an hour on first night of arrival, it was ascertained at all hotels 
that they were full up, almost even the doormats had been 
forespoken. Not one had a chamber to spare. Such was the 
result of neglecting to secure a rest earlier in the day. But, 
wandering about, tiring of ringing and inquiring at rude inns, 
scarcely knowing the vicinity, at last a gendarme in his box was 
come upto, and a friendly conversation entered into. That wasup 
on the rocky promontory of Monaco v7//e itself. Although he knew 
not a word of anything but French himself, we got along. ‘‘ You 
had better do as others do who get short cut,” said he; ‘‘ walk 
about till dawn; then go into a café and enliven yourself over 
your coffee.”” But I had had enough of promenading that day, so 
suggested a stretch on the wide fern alongside. Allright. The 
night was not very cold. Getting inside the thick warm rug 
(always an indispensable companion), and casting down, just as 
sleep was coming on, two midnight inspectors anticipated it 
Questions. Replies. Passport ? Hadn't it; left in Paris; first 
and only time it was ever demanded ; had it not! Had I any 
money ? Ample; showed it. Then it was understood that they 
thought the visitor had lost all his cash over the tables, was penni- 
less, and had not the wherewithal to enter a hotel. Good! but 
don’t rest there; come down to the military barracks; there a 
couch would be found, though rather rough. At the station more 
questions, mostly trivial. Satisfactory. Shown a soldier's trestle 
bed in next room. Left in peace. Slumber until 7:30. Toilette. 
Appearance before sergeant. Continued interrogations. Full 
particulars of printer visitor entered on register. All very polite 
and obliging, but the little officialism of the miniature territory 
required these formalities. Dismissal. Salutes. Will take care 
not to get shut out again, if only to avoid weariness of answering 
repeated questions. 

Typographers are not such fools as to lose all their money 
in gambling; more often does it disappear down the red lane in 
liquid form. But being a strict temperance man the compositor 
has no fear of being shortened even that way. 

Monaco has its one-horse state printing office of half-a-dozen™ 
employés, where the weekly Yourna/ (entirely in French), about 
thirty years old, is printed. There is also impressed the Annuaire 
de la Principauté de Monaco, a useful yearly of data upon the minor 
pages. It is property of the princeling. 

Printers here would have something to do if the two weekly 
newspapers of Monte Carlo were composed in local offices. As it 
is, the couple are set in Nice houses (forty-five minutes away by 
train). ves @’Or is the most modern of the two, established last 
year and having its bureau close to the Casino. It is of four pages 
and appears weekly. A 7éclame (advertising) sham, it is at same 
time well produced, but its fortunes are not all ‘‘ rivers of gold.” 

Printer of other hebdomadal sheet is N. Barral, the Alberti 12, 
Nice. This is Monte Carlo Mondain, the rather newsy organ of 
the house agent, A. Roustan, on the avenue de la Costa, Monte 
Carlo. A little part of it appears in English, which is choked 
with errors. 

Anglo-American printing has its home, on the Riviera, at Nice. 
Half-a score periodicals in English (including small monthlies) 
now appear there. During the summer months this number is 
reduced to three or two (from beginning of April to end of Sep- 
tember). But nigh all are a struggling, foully-typoed lot of 
issues. 

Compositors in the Monaco principality — styling themselves 
Monagascos — consider themselves well-off with 35 to 40. francs 
weekly ($7 to $8), and working close on sixty hours. Same in the 
capital of the Alpes Maritimes, with the exception of a slightly 
better payroll. Work is difficult to obtain there: if one lays 
down his stick there will be three indifferent hands to pick it up 
The American or British job compositor, quick and with good 
taste and swift and clean at news, will stay in any place doing 
English work once he gets a footing there, but the difficulty is to 
catch on first. 

What opportunities are open to the tourist compositor to 
journey the world ? He has simply to take up his stick and be off. 
He can seek cheap means of transit other than freight cars. He 
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can visit the land of the midnight sun by working for a short time 
on the (during seasonal months) English press of Bergen, Western 
Norway ; can steam into the Bay of Naples of immortal splendor, 
to stick type on the local English weekly, Odserver, and subse- 
quently scale Vesuvius; can traverse mountainous Switzerland 
and revel in its landscapes, with all the poetry of vast horizons 
and distant prospects, by moving about among several English 
printeries of various Swiss towns; and he can run through the 
historic and beautiful cities of Italy by looking in at Anglo-Ameri- 
can houses en route. For all these offices can generally find work, 
if they will, temporarily for tourists, their own staff as a rule not 
understanding English and making fearful blunders over the for- 
eign composition. The tourist typographer can thus pay his way 
through eventful, magnificent Paris (but let him also have, espe- 
cially at this place, a neat cash reserve) on to the smaller Paris, the 
capital of Belgium ; thence through the German cities into Berlin. 
Next he can proceed to another (Eastern) Paris-Wien. (for the 
British-American periodical press lines the way), after which 
to the Austro-Hungarian city of Budapesth, subsequently continu- 
ing on through whilom Turkish provinces until Constantinople — 
most cosmopolitan city of journalism and printing in the world. 
After a rest here, he can proceed on to see the moldering glories 
of ancient Greece, then to Cyprus, when he would be within a 
few days’ run of Jerusalem (which he could visit if he tried) ; 
going on past the Suez Canal to Alexandria and have a look at the 
ruins of old Egypt. The boat will carry him from thence to 
Malta, Tunis, Algiers, Spain, Gibraltar, Lisbon, and home. 

Such is the outline of a trip within the accomplishment of any 
intelligent printer desiring to travel, yet having limited means. 
And maybe one day, if there is a call for the information, will 


state in detail how it can be done. PRINTER-TOURIST. 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


70 the Editor: BaLtimorgE, Md., April 5, 1891. 

It would seem that misfortune singles out some people for its 
own. I am reminded of this in the many calamities that have 
visited within the last year the printing house of Mr. James Young, 
whose establishment is on Baltimore street just opposite the Szz 
office. Within this time Mr. Young has experienced two fires, a 
robbery (which involved a malicious pi of type) and a lockout of 
workmen. The fire, which broke out at an early hour one morning 
last week, originated in the first floor of the building occupied by 
Mr. Young, and was quite disastrous. The department used in 
getting out the 7e/egram, Mr. Young’s weekly paper, suffered to 
some extent, but the job office was nearly gutted. Cuts were lost 
or destroyed, cases and forms of type pied, tables burned and 
other damage done. The building isowned by Mr. Young, whose 
loss is estimated at $1,300, which is covered by insurance. 

Last week occurred the election of officers to control the des- 
tinies of Baltimore Typographical Union for the next twelvemonth. 
Delegates to represent the union at the international convention 
were also voted for. The contest was a spirited one and resulted 
in the election of Nicholas B. Talbott, for president; John B. 
Roche, vice-president; James H. McDowell, corresponding and 
recording secretary; William T. Fleming, secretary-treasurer. 
Lea J. Raber and George I. Mathison were elected delegates to 
the convention. Edwin J. Smead, of the American, polled 128 
votes for the presidency of the union against Talbott’s 233. 

Death. has invaded quite frequently of late the ranks of Balti- 
more printers. Mr. Thomas D. Sultzer, aged seventy-five years, 
one of the oldest typos of this city, was called to his last account a 
few daysago. During his lifetime Mr. Sultzer played many parts 
in connection with the art preservative, having been compositor, 
foreman, reporter, editor and publisher, and was known as one of 
the best newspaper men of his day. 

A reunion of the former compositors of the Ellicott City 7zmes 
took place a few evenings ago in the building of the Howard County 
Progress. Refreshments of a tempting character were served and 
many amusing incidents experienced in the early days of the paper 
were recalled. Those of the former employés present were: 





Clinton G. G. Brown and George M. Mercier, editors and pro- 
prietors of the //oward County Progress ; Moses C. Gosnell, first 
assistant foreman of the Baltimore Da?t/y News, and Albert J. 
Mellor, editor and proprietor of the Catonsville Avgus. Ellicott 
City is a town of some few thousand inhabitants and twelve miles 
west of Baltimore. 

There is a lockout of printers in Frederick, Maryland. A short 
time ago Mr. Frank Watson, deputy organizer for Maryland for 
the International Typographical Union, went to Frederick and 
organized Union No. 27. The union then adopted rules and regu- 
lations governing the craft, and a scale of prices, all of which 
were submitted to the various proprietors. The answer was a 
refusal, and a lockout the result. And now the locked-out men 
are publishing a paper of their own called the Journa/, 

The officers of the new union are: William T. Montgomery, 
president; Robert M. H. Lease, vice-president; A. J. Tapper, 
secretary-treasurer ; Val. McCleery, recording secretary. Mr. C. 
kK. Stribling was elected editor of the /owrna/, which is a four- 
page sheet. 

The committee of a bookbinders’ organization that recently 
waited on the mayor learned that all the school and other books 
used under the direction of the school board are printed and 
bound in other cities, and come from firms connected with the 
American Book Trust. The bookbinders here are determined to 
change all this if possible; they say that our taxpayers’ money 
should be expended at home, and not sent abroad for work which 
can be as well done in Baltimore as elsewhere. 

The Electrotypers’ Union, No. 18, was organized here last week 
by Mr. Frank Watson. It starts with twenty members and the fol- 
lowing officers: Warren H. Shane, president; John H. Hall, 
vice-president ; Samuel R. Copper, recording and financial secre- 
tary; J. Winfield Lovell, treasurer. 

Mr. Albert Southwick, who for the past five years has been 
editor of the ‘‘ Notes and Queries” of the American, has severed 
his connection with that journal, and will hereafter give his whole 
attention to the dual fields of literature — educational works and 
fiction. 

The Stereotypers’ Union has elected Mr. J. W. Evens, delegate 
to the International Typographical Union. 

Charles Talmer, publisher of the Revealer, has been sentenced 
to one year in jail and to pay a fine of $100 for sending obscene 
matter through the mails. The vile sheet still continues to make 
its appearance on our streets, but its sale has greatly fallen off 
since his conviction. , 

John W. Gibbs, the publisher of another paper of the kind, 
has not been brought to a second trial yet, the jury having failed 
to agree at the first trial; but if conviction shall follow, he will 
hear from Judge Wright, as the court plainly intimated when sen- 
tencing Talmer. 

The Farmers’ Alliance is the name of a new weekly paper 
which lately made its appearance in Baltimore. It is published 
by the Pearce Publishing Company, and presents a neat and 
attractive appearance. 

The new city directory is out, and R. L. Polk & Co. have 
succeeded in publishing a most thorough and comprehensive 
book. It contains 164,973 names, an increase over 1890 of 5,315, 
showing an increase in population of 17,372 souls. 

The certificate of paid up stock of $20,000 of the World News- 
paper Company has recently been filed for record. 

Advertisements for printers appear quite frequently in the 
dailies just now, which is an indication, of course, of a demand. 
The first ad for an operator on a type machine figured in the 
‘‘want”’ column of the Sz last week. As there are no printers 
or publishers using the machine in this city, the question arises 
among the typos, what will the advertiser do with him? 

The trouble down in Washington between employing printers 
and the union accounts, I presume, for the following, which I 
noticed in one of our daily papers yesterday: 
WANTED—Twenty-five NON-UNION PRINTERS, to take the place of 

strikers; steady employment; $18 per week, 40 cents per thousand; 


foremen, proofreaders and job hands $20 to $25. DARBY’S PRINTING 
OFFICE, Washington, D. C. FIDELITIES 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. bearing than it has got credit for from printers. Why should there 
To the Editor: ic Wika intl & ator. be any doubt as to the propriety of (say) Chili or Chile, Hayti or 
The. wonder is that 


The printing trade is busy beyond its average condition in 
this city. This description applies to all three departments, book, 
news and job work. The law courts of late have given out copious 
orders ; booklets and pamphlets have afforded a gratifying amount 
of work for willing hands, especially in the religious and educational 
sections which are largely cultivated here. The accounts from 
such houses as Harper's, Polhemus’, Atkins’ and Sherwood’s indi- 
cate fairly well lined order books. The new morning daily, the 
Recorder, is spending a mint of money in advertising itself, having 
found avenues of publicity which everyone else failed to secure. 
It aspires to be a purer paper than its contemporaries in the city, 
but has as yet displayed no conspicuous literary ability. Another 
six months or so will test its staying powers. There is, however, 
little if any room for it in a city containing a contemporary cir- 
culating, as it states, 300,000 per day! However, the printing 
trade has the benefit of its speculativeness. The Daily Continent, 
recent devisee of the Star, is a decided improvement upon the 
latter, apart from any question of the change in politics; it is 
vigorous, able and aggressive. If there is room for it and its purse 
is long enough, it will live, but its advertising connection is very 
modest, even for a youngster. 

It is rumored that the Da?/y News, a diminutive evening paper 
whose continued existence surprises some people, is to become a 
morning daily. However that may be, its proprietor is taking 
the premises formerly occupied by the /V’0v/d; and this fact alone 
may have started the rumor. The J/ai/.and Express, a mixture of 
blatant Sunday-schoolism and dogmatic personalisms, leaves Park 
Row for Broadway before long. 

The /Vor/d alone in this city pays its printers on time wages. 
It is a bold experiment in a business in which under piecework 
wages a man’s own abilities differentiate his earnings from those 
of his slower neighbor ; but a placid view of the question as to the 
relative merits of the two systems shows the time system to have an 
amount of all-round considerateness for average merits, worthy 
of contemplation. I am told the /Wor/d hands appreciate the 
arrangement as beneficial and that, strange as it may appear to 
some minds, the printers require no more watching or bossing than 
under piecework regulations. But that nine men out of ten work 
as hard at daily wages as under the incentive of so much per column 
is improbable under existing sublunary conditions, and with pork 
chops at their present price. There are compositors in this city 
who, with long hours and an avaricious ‘‘maw,’’ earn on piece- 
work $25 a week on an average. Others strain a point and dirty 
a proof — at reasonable hours, granted — and can’t get beyond $18. 
Is the former a better citizen ? Not necessarily ; he is a quicker 
workman, hurrying from this world to the next, where there are 
probably no galleys to pull. On the other hand, a man who is 
a quick workman has shown what he is made of — has lived with 
a purpose. There are numerous arguments on both sides of the 
question. 

The bitter personal attacks of the New York Sw upon Grover 
Cleveland’are the subject of common comment, owing to their 
frequency and their evident petty spitefulness. There is no politics 
in the affair, thus enabling the public to gauge it the more clearly 
onits merits. It is not believed to be to any extent a question of 
alleged free trade on the one hand and quasi-protection on the 


other or sunny side. The Sz knows that a man who consistently 


and intelligently advocates the ideas of an acknowledged school of. 


economics may possibly be a longheaded man simply fighting for 
a somewhat unpopular cause, and which may not be character- 
istic of rascaldom, but which may eventually win. That is not the 
trouble. It is believed to be a purely social affair in which one 
lady was piqued at the careless but unintentional oversight of 
another lady ; or, if you like, change the gender of the individuals 
and for pique substitute mutual contempt as between a president 
and aneditor. And how the latter keeps it up! 

The resolution of the United States government to adopt a 
uniformity in spelling geographical names is more important in its 





Haiti, Congo or Kongo, Muscat or Muskat ? 
no country through its government offices arrived at such a wise 
decision years ago. Geographical knowledge in primary schools 
has been sadly hampered by the undecided, unauthoritative spell- 
ings of the same word, and proofreaders and printers will hail the 
change with acclamation. A few of the words affected are: 
Punjab, 20¢ Punjaub ; Oudh, z0¢ Oude ; Fiji zo¢ Fee-jee ; Puerto- 
Rico zo¢ Porto-Rico; Barbados, zo¢ Barbadoes; Rajputana, zo/ 
Rajpootana ; Bering sea, #0/ Behring sea ; Helgoland, xo¢ Heligo- 
land ; Pribilof Islands, o¢ Pribyloff ; Unalaska (Bering sea), 70/ 
Ounalashka; Makushin bay, #0¢ Makonchinskoy bay. One 
peculiar change is that of Rat Island to Icmisopochnoi, but 
as a rule the change is in favor of brevity and sanity. Between 
two and three hundred names have thus been altered by a ‘‘ board 
on geographic names ” —counties, cities, seas, rivers, lakes and 
mountains coming under their learned purview. The change is 
binding upon all American government departments, from the 
printer to the president. 

Printers and publishers have looked to the effects of the copy- 
right act when in operation as certain to increase the demand for 
American literature in quantity and probably also in quality. 
Some of them speak glowingly of the prospect, owing to the 
alleged healthy restrictions enforced in that piece of legislation. 

The New York 77/bune, Horace Greeley’s well-known organ, 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary on April 10. It deserves its 
success as a worthy exponent of clear-headed, consistent journal- 
ism, aside from party issues. I will, however, refer to this subject 
again. LEONIDAS. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 
To the Editor : PorTLanD, Ore., April 3, 1891. 

The outlook in the printing trade here is encouraging, and 
plenty of work is looked for in a short time. On March 16 the 
firm of F. W. Butler & Co. was thoroughly unionized, and is once 
This office has been out for five or six 
months, and at last has seen the error of its ways. It is a hard 
matter now to find a printer here without a card. Offices, which 
a month ago were only running two to four men, now employ from 
four to eight. 

Gus Bynon, of the Nehalem Yourna/, has sold out his interest 
to his partner, William Broden, who will continue to publish the 
paper. 

The Sunnyside Seztine/, William Dunstone, editor, has enlarged 
to double its former size. 

The Northwest Forester, devoted to the interest of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters of America, edited by John W. Kelly, made its 
initiatory bow to the public February last. 

The Oregon Express, published in East Portland by D. C. Ire- 
land & Son, printed its first number on April 1. Success to it. 

It is generally believed that the mammoth new daily, about 
which so much has been said, will not soon materialize. This isto 
be regretted. A more inviting field for a first-class daily newspaper 
cannot be found. There is nota city in the United States, perhaps, 
of Portland's population, commercial position and businessstrength, 
so poorly supplied with first-class daily newspapers. Portland, 
Oregon, population 80,000 (and growing) —one daily morning 
newspaper ! 

George Halsey was elected delegate to represent Multnomah, 
No. 58, at the International Typographical Union at Boston. 

The pressmen of this city are pretty well organized, and 
much good is expected from this. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, delivered a lecture here on March 19g, which was largely 
attended by the different trades unions. Mayor De Lashmutt 
made the opening address, and after extending the freedom of the 
city to the distinguished gentleman, said: ‘‘ I come as one of you, 
and not as one among you, as I have a working card in the 
typographical union that dates back twenty-six years, when there 
was little or no organization.” This was received with rounds of 
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applause. He then introduced Samuel Gompers, who held the 
audience spellbound for over two hours. 

Men of all. trades contemplating coming to Oregon with the 
expectation of bettering themselves in the way of work and wages 
had better stay at home, as they can do as well, if not better, by 
so doing. Living is high here compared with eastern cities. If 
you should come, don’t forget to bring enough of this world’s goods 
to last you six months or a year. There are more idle men, both 
laborers and mechanics of all kinds, here in Portland today than 
in any town of its size in the United States. There are about ten 
or twelve persons to every situation, and one real estate agent to 


every ten persons. W. NIus. 





FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
To the Editor: San Francisco, Cal., April 3, 1891. 

It is very evident that the trouble between the San Francisco 
Typographical Union and the H. S. Crocker Company has by no 
means been ended, and that the threatened strike is only post- 
poned temporarily. It is true that the employés of the printing 
department of the H. S. Crocker Company are all at their posts, 
but when the orders will come for them to walk out on a strike is 
only a matter of time, and they are expected at any moment. It 
appears that the union did not sustain their executive committee 
in its promise to the H. S. Crocker Company that, in the event of 
the non-union employés joining the union, everything would be 
satisfactory, as the original causes be//i was the refusal of the H. S. 
Crocker Company to compel the non-union men in its employ to 
become members of the San Francisco Typographical Union 

As the men in dispute voluntarily applied for admission into 
this organization when the strike occurred, rather than that any 
unnecessary expense should be incurred by the company through 
them, it was considered that, as the employés all returned to work, 
the trouble was ended, the cause having been removed. How- 
ever, at the next meeting of the typographical union, three of the 
six applicants for membership were elected members, and the 
remainder rejected. Measures were then adopted, instructing the 
executive committee to order the employés of the H. S. Crocker 
Company to walk out in case of the refusal of said company to 
discharge these three men, and to provide for the financial assist- 
ance of the men on strike. 

According to these instructions, the executive committee called 
upon the H. S. Crocker Company and stated the demands of the 
union. Charles H. Crocker, the treasurer, replied that the com- 
pany would take no action in the premises until the International 
Typographical Union was heard from, and that it was previously 
understood that if the non-union men in the company’s employ 
applied for admission to the typographical union, the union would 
be satisfied. The executive committee postponed ordering a 
strike until the matter could be brought before the union at its 
next meeting. It is but right to state that throughout the diffi- 
culty the executive committee has been most fair in its actions, 
but the union as a body being opposed to a settlement of the 
trouble, this committee has been compelled to act in harmony 
with the feeling manifested. 

The last meeting of the San Francisco Typographical Union 
was held Sunday, March 29. The report of the executive com- 
mittee in regard to the H. S. Crocker Company’s refusal to dis- 
charge the employés rejected as members by the union was sub- 
mitted. This subject was taken under discussion, which continued 
till a late hour when the meeting adjourned without taking action 
in the matter. Another meeting has been called for Sunday, 
April 5, when definite measures will be adopted. What the 
results of the proceedings will be cannot be prophesied, as the 
members or officers will not divulge their opinions. 

The Typothetz of San Francisco has been holding several 
meetings lately in regard to this affair. The results of these 
meetings have not been given out, the organization desiring to see 
what action will be taken by the typographical union before 
making known what decisions it has come to. At the last 
meeting, held Wednesday, April 1, a conference committee was 
appointed, to which any intended action on the part of the typo- 
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graphical union will be reported by representatives of that body, 
and which will confer with a similar committee of the union with 
the endeavor to amicably settle the points at issue. 

It is necessary to chronicle the death of one of San Francisco's 
oldest and best-known printers and publishers, A. J. Leary, which 
occurred in this city the beginning of last month. The cause of 
death was apoplexy, the second and fatal stroke happening three 
days after the first. Although a young man in years, the deceased 
being only about forty-five years of age, his connection with the 
trade dates far back. He early left the employ of H. S. Crocker 
& Co. to start in business for himself, and at the time of his death 
had a large printing, stationery and bookbinding establishment in 
profitable operation. Mr. Leary leaves a young daughter and a 
son. Special letters of administration have been issued to George 
Rk. Armstrong, the previous bookkeeper of the deceased, who will 
continue the business as administrator under the name of the 
estate of A. J. Leary. 

Walter Brunt, of the firm of Brunt & Co., is the manager of a 
new monthly publication which is deserving of favorable com- 
ment. It is called the Western Soldier, being devoted to the inter- 
ests of the army, militia and the Grand Army of the Republic of 
the Pacific coast. The paper used is a fine quality of coated book, 
and the make-up and printing is exceptionally fine. The cover is 
printed in three colors and is an excellent piece of workmanship, 
representing two unfurled American flags, drums, swords and guns 
artistically grouped with the title of the publication. The reading 
matter consists of articles contributed by leading military men on 
the coast. 

The executive committee of Sacramento Typographical Union, 
No. 46, and the proprietors of the Sacramento Aee have entered 
into a satisfactory arrangement which ends the strike of the union 
against that publication. By the terms of the agreement, the Bee 
composing room will hereafter be run as a union office, under 
union rules. The managers of this newspaper withdrew their 
objections to the foreman of the composing room becoming a 
member of the union if he so desires. The Ae, in unionizing its 
office, is allowed to choose through its foreman, its own force and 
to say who shall work in its office. It is apparent that concessions 
hare been made on both sides and it is only to be regretted that 
the conclusion was not reached sooner. During the five months 
of the struggle there has been much bitterness manifested and the 
differences should have been amicably adjusted in much less time. 

BaP. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC PAPER MILLS. 


Notwithstanding the extent and importance of the Argentine 
Republic and its vast population, it possesses only one single paper 
mill. This is situated at Garate, about two hours run by rail 
from Buenos Ayres. Four new machines have lately been put in 
by Messrs. Escher, Wyss & Co., of Zurich. At present the mill 
only runs on packing papers and a little news, but when the new 
machines get fairly to work, colored paper and school-book papers 
will be placed upon the Buenos Ayres market. The packing 
paper referred to sells at from 4o to 50 piasters per 2 cwt. (100 
kilos). The piaster is nominally worth 4s., but in consequence of 
the depreciation of paper money and the high premium on gold it 
does not fetch more than about ts., 7d., but even at this price a 
good profit is assured, as the duties on imported papers are very 
high, thirty or thirty-five per cent being levied on ordinary kinds, 
while some descriptions of colored paper have to pay seventy per 
cent. Thus, high-priced packing papers have little chance as 
against the cheaper home-made article.—/uper Trade Review. 





To MAKE an impermeable glue, a method is given by a French 
journal. Soak ordinary glue in water until it softens, and remove 
it before it has lost its primitive form. After this, dissolve it in 
linseed oil over a slow fire until it is brought to the consistence of 
a jelly. This glue may be used for joining any kinds of material. 
In addition to strength and hardness, it has the advantage of 
resisting the action of water. 
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THE TYPEFOUNDRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NO. IIIl.— THE CENTRAL TYPEFOUNDRY, ST. LOUIS. 


Prominent among the manufacturing and business houses of 
St. Louis is the Central Typefoundry, situated on the southeast 
corner of Fourth and Elm streets. It is a new building five stories 
high, with a frontage of fifty feet on Fourth street, and is pro- 
vided with every facility for conducting an extensive and constantly 
increasing business. 

As they feel perfectly comfortable and content in their quarters, 
an outline description of them and what they contain may be of 
interest to our readers. 

In the basement is a fifty-horse power boiler, which furnishes 
steam for the engines and heaters, and a thirty-horse power engine 


furnishes power for all the floors. Two elevators, each having its 


separate engine, communicate with every floor, and facilitate the | 


handling of freight. The building extends from Fourth street to 
an alley one hundred and fifty feet, and all goods are shipped from 
the back doors of the basement, which is on a level with the alley. 
In the basement are also stored the different metals used in the 
composition of their unexcelled and world-renowned ‘‘ copper 
alloy.” 

The first floor is devoted to office and salesroom. 
somely fitted up, and most convenient 
for the display and sale of all arti- 
cles required by printers. Here, on 
shelves and compartments is stored 
an immense stock of types, borders, 
cuts, ornaments, rules, etc., of their 
own manufacture and from other 
foundries, arranged for the greatest 
facility in filling orders. A full assort- 
ment of inks, bronzes and varnishes, 
is also placed within easy reach, as 
are all other articles required in the 
outfit of a well-appointed printing 
office. Speaking tubes and a dumb- 
waiter connect with all the floors, 
giving quick communication between 
the office and salesroom, and the 
employés in their manufacturing de- 
partments. Their immense sales- 
room is thoroughly lighted, produc- 
ing a comfortable and cheery effect, 
in addition to displaying goods to 
the best advantage. 

The second floor is used as a stockroom. It is fifty by one 
hundred and fifty feet and contains a large display of cabinets, 
stands, cylinder presses, paper cutters, and printers’ machinery of 


It is hand- 


all kinds. 

On the third floor is the electrotype and stereotype foundry, 
the largest and most complete and commodious in the Southwest ; 
also the brass rule department, and the department for the finish- 
ing of brass ‘type for bookbinders’ use ; likewise the department 
for the manufacturing of brass galleys, leads and slugs. 

On the fourth floor — fifty by one hundred and fifty feet in 
area, lighted by large windows on all sides, and conveniently 
arranged throughout —is the finishing and dressing department. In 
this room all their type is given the finishing touches — rubbing, 
setting, dressing, picking and paging. The finished type is then 
taken to the dividing department, where it is separated into fonts 
and put up in wrappers for the salesroom, to which it is then 
transferred. In this dividing the strictest attention is paid to giv- 
ing the proper proportions of the various characters to each font, 
and their system has been so perfected that errors in the putting up 
of fonts are almost impossible. 

On the same floor are the fire and burglar proof safes, which 
contain an extensive and valuable coliection of matrices, the 
increasing number of which has necessitated the purchase of 
several new safes of larger capacity. The engraving and punch- 
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cutting department, in which their beautiful original patented 
faces are produced under the hands of skillful and artistic designers 
and engravers, is situated on the fourth floor, as is also the matrix- 
making department, in which superior workmen are engaged in 
following up the work begun by the engravers, in the process of 
getting out the new styles of type for the novelty, beauty and 
utility of which the Central Typefoundry has achieved such a 
world-wide reputation. As all the matrices have to be made to 
withstand the intense wearing action of the ‘‘ copper alloy” metal 
in casting — against which the ordinary matrices of other foundries 
cannot hold out — this is in itself a very costly branch of the busi- 
ness, requiring superior methods and more than usual skill on the 
part of the matrix-makers. 

On the same floor is also the specimen department and print- 
ing office, from which emanate the Printers’ Register and the 
books, pamphlets and cards which are issued from time to time. 
Here the cases are well stocked with all their new designs in type, 
and orders for sorts from these are filled immediately. In the 
printing of the specimen sheets they use the same type as is sold 
from their shelves, no better care being exercised to cast more 
perfect type for their own use than is cast for their customers. 

The office of the superintendent of the manufacturing depart- 
ments of the foundry is on this floor, being neatly fitted up and in 
convenient position to oversee all work under his charge. 

On the fifth floor is the casting 
department, where they have now 
thirty-five machines, including the 
wonderful Foucher French type cast- 
ing and finishing machine, all of 
which are supplied with the improve- 
ments which they have found it 
necessary to make on the old-style 
casting machine, in order to enable 
them to use their metal, the ‘‘copper 
alloy.” 

Near the casting machines are 
placed the tables of the ‘‘ breakers,” 
who break off the jet formed at the 
foot of large type during the casting 
process. A large force of girls are 
employed at this work, as well as in 
that of rubbing, setting and paging 
on the floor below. 

On this floor are four large fur- 
naces for casting brass type. The 
Central is the only foundry in Amer- 
ica casting brass type, and is now 
not only supplyiug the bookbinders of America, but does a large 
export business with England and Australia. The demand for 
‘‘copper alloy’ type and patent faces abroad has compelled them 
to establish agencies in England and Australia, and in both coun- 
tries the ‘‘Central’’ does a large and increasing business. 

On the fifth floor is also the metal-mixing department, where 
every pound of the famous ‘‘ copper alloy” is compounded. This 
is a process requiring the closest attention, and peculiarly is this 
the case with their metal, in order to have the proper proportions 
and the proper methods carried out. The proportions of the dif- 
ferent metals in the ‘‘copper alloy,” and the secret of combining 
them are known only to them. 

On the fifth floor is the machinists’ department, where superior 
casting machines, molds, etc., are constructed under the hands 
of the most skillful workmen. In each division of their foundry 
they have endeavored to obtain machines and tools which combine 
labor-saving qualities with the ability to turn out superior products. 
We believe that they have been successful and have secured the 
best facilities for obtaining the highest results. 

A cordial invitation is extended to visitors to inspect their new 
building and look through the various departments, of which they 
are justly proud, being satisfied that when their inspection is over 
they will be convinced that the ability of the ‘‘Central” to furnish 
the best of everything wanted in a printing office is unsurpassed. 
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Price, Sincty, 50 cents. Per Set, $10.00. 


-E POINT with pride fo the productions of the 
BRAINCRAFT AND HANDICRAFT 

of those connected with this establishment 

during the cenfury which is now approaching ifs close 














OR the benefit of any 
who may be anxious 
to keep at a proper 
distance from these 

very unpleasant duties, 

we have established the 


XERCISE of the muscles is necessary for the 
proper development of the human system; 
but, unfortunately, drawing water, carrying 
coal, sawing wood, working in the garden, 
and running family errands, are now con- 
sidered extremely vulgar and unfashionable. 




















IDNEY-BEANS may 
be given in payment 
of weekly dues, but 
they must be at the 
house early enough 
to cook for dinner. 


N its rooms will be found all the usual appliances 
for athletic sports and contortions, as well as 
the paraphernalia for some other didoes that 
need not be mentioned. Attendance there can 
also be used as a very plausible excuse for often 
going home in the wee sma’ hours of morning. 







Th ‘ { 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
” MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. ( Western Branch: 328-330 Dearborn’ Street, Chicago, 
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HIGHEST AWARD! THE H. C. HANSEN 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED AT THE 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION Power IMPROVED 


LE PFET GE 


THE Price, LEE & ADKINS Co., PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS. 
NEw Haven, Conn., March 26, 1891. 
Mr. H. C. HANSEN, 24 and 26 Hawley St., Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sir,—We have used your Perforating Machine for several months, and wish to say 
to you that we are very much pleased with it. It is the best machine of its kind that we 
ever Saw. Yours very truly, THE PRICE, LEE & ADKINS CO. 

(DICTATED) Per M. B. 





PRINTING HOUSE OF ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
Mr. H. C. HANSEN: Boston, February 1, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—It is with pleasure that I write of our experience with the Perforating Machine 
purchased of you in July, 1888. It has been in use nearly every day on all kinds of stock, and 
the perforation is as clean on 16-Ib. folio as it is on the heavy ledgers or card stock. Your 
instructions to run only one sheet at a time has not been our custom, as we run three or four 
at once of ordinary stock with clean work and without apparent injury to the machine. I have 
never seen its equal for rapidity and perfection on straight work. 
E. L. SLOCOMB, Foreman Job Room. 


H. C. HANSEN, 26 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.: New BeEprorb, Mass., June 18, 1890. 
Dear Sir,—The Perforator purchased of you over a year ago has given entire satisfaction. 

Have found it very useful on all classes of work, and it certainly fills the place of a higher 

priced machine. In fact, we think every enterprising printer should have one. 

Yours truly, CHAS. W. KNIGHT. 


MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


Hi. C. HANSEN, TYPEFOUNDER, 


sses sag 24 & 26 HAWLEY STREET, 
PRICE, $75.00. Boston, Mass. 








HOWARD IRON WORKS ¢ 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


mie 7S : Th eS D 1a mon d 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 





Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 
SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 
LO©Oee 


MANUFACTURERS OF —————. 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


115 & 117 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO. 
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To Regular Subscribers to 
Tue AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, 


A Most Valuable Book for Printers, Bookbinders and Publishers. 


pantt.orf THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY 
of PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, 


Comprising references to all that is known of the art from the earliest to the present time—technical, 


historical and biographical. The most comprehensive book of the kind ever published. 


SIX HUNDRED PAGES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Published by HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 126 and 128 Duane Street, New York. 


This valuable work is now being issued in quarterly parts and is presented WITHOUT CosT to all subscribers to The American Bookmaker. No one else will 
be able to obtain these parts, as no cash sales will be made until the whole volume is completed, when it will be placed on the market at $12.00 a copy. 


Tuer AMERICAN BOOKMAKER is a high-class independent trade journal, 
devoted to all branches of the printing and bookmaking arts. It con- 
tains articles written by men who have a practical knowledge of their 
business and are able to impart to others the knowledge they have ac- 


quired from instruction and experience. Itadvocates the interests of the 
employee as well as those of the employer, and its pages are open for the 
consideration of all questions which affect the rights of either. The sub- 
scription price will continue to be $2.00 a year, mailed free to any address. 


Gompetitive Department ‘T we Aemerican Bookmaker, 


FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ALL EFFORTS TOWARD THE PRODUCTION OF GOOD WORK. 


Frrst Prize, $100.00 ; SECOND PRIZE, $50.00; THrRD PRizE, $25.00, IN CASH. 


JupGEs: TuHro. L. DEVINNE, W. C. Rogers, H. G. Bisuor. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY COMPETITORS: 


1. Competitors must be subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and actually employed either as compositors or pressmen. 

2. At least six copies of each specimen of work must be furnished, 
safely packed, without rolling or folding. ; 

3. No specimen must be larger than the printed page of THe AMERI- 
CAN BOOKMAKER. ‘ . 

4, Any class of work may be sent in, printed in one or more colors, | 
but electros for each color must be furnished when required for pub- | 
lication. 


| 


5. Excellence of workmanship and good taste will be regarded as 
the two chief essentials, and a well executed job in one color may be 
placed ahead of some of the more pretentious jobs printed in many colors. 

6. Punctuating, capitalizing, spacing, divisions of words and other 
minor points will be taken into account by the judges. In fact, all 
points will be considered which enter into the production of good work. 


The first competition will close in June, 1891. 


It is hoped that competitors will begin their work at once, so that we may have as many specimens as possible to select 
for early publication. All communications to be addressed 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 


(COMPETITIVE DEPARTMENT.) 126 AND 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHERS THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, 





THe Hamitton Mrc. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


oop [IPL 


PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS 
aso ENGRAVERS’ WOOD, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


- «+» OF ALL KINDS... 











NEWwW-PROCESS WoopD TYPE. 


End-Wood Type, Holly-Wood Type, Borders, Ornaments, 
Wood Rules, Cases, Cabinets, Stands, Reglet, 
Furniture, etc. 





PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, METAL TYPE. 


The Hamilton-Boss Lower Case, Hamilton’s Brass Leader Case. | 
Hamilton’s Patent Cutting Stick, | 

327 & 329 Dearborn St., | 
CHICAGO. | 


FACTORY: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS, 


&@ Send for our Specimen Book and Catalogue. | 























































































DICKINSON & OSBORNE, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aeweferd’ ano loapididts’ Goofs, 
Raifroad Gickel Preddes, 
Gondecutive Rumbering Machines, 
Stee? Pfate Straight laine aro 
Gycfoid Ruting Machines, 
Pantographe, 





AND FINE MACHINERY FOR ARTISANS AND ENGRAVERS GENERALLY. 


GEOMETRICAL LATHE CUTTINGS AND STRAIGHT-LINE 


OR CYCLOID RULING DONE TO ORDER. 


Geometricaf or idank-Rote Engraving lathes, 








EE CAJUNIAYT PROUTT. 





No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 





SQUARE SIDES AND PATENT THROW-OFF AND SQUARE DROP-BED. 


THE BOSS COUNTRY PRESS OF MODERN TIMES. 


EXAMINE 





— a | if ONLY -— - $700.00. 
| > | \ = fas a_\ a qe “0 II Our MADISON QUEEN BOOK PRESS, 
: a (oa - a i ONLY - = $1,400.00. 
aed Q 
‘, SX ; Our MADISON KING DRUM CYLINDER, 
= ONLY ° - $2,200.00. 
Our ACME PAPER FOLDER, 
ONLY ad - $150.00. 
Our MADISON 0. S. GORDON, 10 x 15, 
ONLY = - $240.00. 


BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 
WASHINGTON PRESSES. 


WRITE = — aesitsnemitaial veiatiaiiemiainds 


7-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), - - - - . - $600.00 
8-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), - - - - . - - - - . - - - - - 700.00 
g-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), - - ~ - = - ° = a 3 = 2 = = = 800.00 


THIS PRESS is the most COMPLETE, the EASIEST RUNNING, the MOST ECONOMICAL, the BEST PRESS in the WORLD for the money. 
4s Write for Testimonials and Cash Discounts. 


R E M EM me E Fe { FIRST. — The Prouty is sold by more Typefounders than any other press made. 
SECOND. — We can SAVE you MONEY on Type and Printers’ Goods. 


Ww. G. WALKER & CO., = = Madison, Wisconsin. 


Our COMBINATION NEWS AND JOB PRESS, 
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PRINTERS 


SONA EY 
OF 
HEBER WELLS, 


(Successor to VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co.) 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Cabinets, Cases, Drying Racks and Sundries. 


8 SPRUCE ST., NEAR nassau, NEW YORK. 








LATEST IMPROVED 


(])inerva Paper Cutter 





THE MONEY OF 


ANY MADE IN THIS COUNTRY. 
SWYAL VOT AINYS 
NOILIVASILVS LNAT 


THIS [S ONE OF THE STRONGEST AND MOST 
DURABLE CUTTERS FOR 


"THIN ONIAID ‘TSA NI CGANANQH OML YTAO 





Cuts 30 INCHES. Price, $240.00. 


GURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF TYPE, PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, AND DEALERS 


IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 


STEAM FixTURES, $25.00 EXTRA. 





EASTERN AGENTS for the Chicago Foundries, whose productions 
are carried in stock. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 





THE NEW’ SIDE-GAUGE. 


FOR ALL JOB PRESSES. 


iam ae Re ? . 7 
- TYVIPAN. 4 / IRST ever invented for the purpose; 
ean A and offered to the trade at so lowa 






price as to make it look as though it 


wasasham. But it will do wonders, and 

when we think how often we have wanted 

a side-gauge that we could use without dis- 

: / _ pensing with the gripper, we are surprised 

Se that it was not thought of before; and then 

to be presented in such a simple form, and in a single piece of metal! It can 

be crowded right between the gripper and the tympan without smashing, 

losing its elasticity, or bearing off the gripper. Don’t you believe it? You 

will as soon as you try them. You will also find in them many more uses too 
numerous to mention in an advertisement; and all for the small sum of 


75c. per Dozen, assorted shapes. 25c. per set of three. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BY THE INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


ASK FOR THE FLEXIBLE GAUGE PINS. 
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The BEST MACHINERY 


eee FOR - 


BOOK BINDERS. 


The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Ellis Roller Backer, 
The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding Machine, 
The Christie Beveling Machine, 
The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, 
The Seybold Standing Press, 


GENERAL AGENTS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Machine Parts, Supplies, Wire, Thread, Ele. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





Embossing and Smashing Machines, 
Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, 
Paging and Numbering Machines, 
Book Trimming Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Gauge Table Shears, 
Steam and Hydraulic Signature Presses, 
Skiving Machines, 
Job Backing Machines, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 
Gilding and Finishing Presses, 
Iron Standing Presses, 
Rotary Board Cutters, 
Brass-Bound and Cherry Press-Boards, 
Sewing Benches, Glue Heaters, 
Punching and Eyeleting Machines, 
Book Sawing Machines, 
Beveling Machines, 
Stabbing Machines, 
Perforating Machines, etc. 





ONTAGUE & FULLER, 
2838 READE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


345 Dearborn St. and 82 Third Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


No. 





4a WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. -@a 
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14 HOURS A DAY. 


To Our Patrons and the Printing Fraternity in General: 














We deem it but proper to notify our patrons, and it may like- 
wise be of interest to the Printing Fraternity in general, that our 
department at the Colt’s Arms Company’s Factory is now being 
run 14 HOURS A DAY on ‘‘ Colt’s Armory presses.”’ 

The work is being pushed with all possible dispatch, additional 
men and machinery employed, and we calculate that in about 30 
days our back orders will be filled and a_ sufficient stock be 
accumulated to fill new orders for regular machines, promptly upon 
receipt thereof. : 

The success which has attended us in this enterprise has 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 

It is true that our best efforts have been directed, persistently 
conscientiously and, we believe, skillfully, to the production of a 
High Grade Machine, worthy of the best and most advanced patron- 
age; but we do not forget that to YOU belongs the credit of 
promptly discerning and accepting on its merits even a good thing. 

Accept our thanks for the patronage of the past and our assur- 
ance that the future shall have our continued best endeavors to 


merit its continuance. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


Colt’s Armory Platen Presses for Printing, Embossing, Box Cutting and Creasing, 


409 MONON BLOCK, 212 TEMPLE COURT BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY. 
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Frederick H. Levey & Co. 








Printing Inks, 


New York. 


















reliable goods of 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 


come back, as everybody does, to the old 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 





The “Only 








Perfect” Galley-lock. 
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CLOSED. 


PERFECT IN PRINCIPLE. PERFECT IN ACTION. 
PERFECT IN ECONOMY. 


ONE SINGLE MOVEMENT adjusts it. Holds each line of type perfectly 
and securely. Earns its cost in time saved in three months. Saves 
type and galley. 

ADJUSTABLE. The ‘Only Perfect’’ Lock has a spread of over a half 
inch, and thus adjusts to any width of column on galley. 


MADE OF BRASS. Light, durable, wear many years. We make a 
13-INCH LOCK, for use of daily papers and job galleys. Engraving 


shows full size, 23 inches. 


ATTACHABLE. By a slight change in outside bar, we make the Lock, 
and furnish attachments, so that in a few minutes anyone can 
attach it to galley. Outside bar works against side of galley: inside 
bar is held to top of galley, and has perfect movement back and for- 

Daily papers adopt this on sight. 





. 





ward. 

SEND ORDER to your printers’ supply house. 23-inch lock, $18.00 pet 
dozen. Attachable lock (23-inch), with attachments, $22.00 per dozen. 
13-inch lock, $16.20 per dozen. #8° On receipt of $1.50 will express 
you free a 23-inch lock, and know you will order a supply. Liberal 
discounts to trade. 


CARSON, FENESY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SOLE AGENTS, 


No. 11 Ninth Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MOUNTING, VARNISHING 


IN SAN 
47% “7M 
YS7IN 


wo FRAMING ESTABLISHMENT. ~~ 


ave 


STEAM POWER VARNISHING, GUMMING, SIZING 
IN ALL BRANCHES. 


PAPER LABELS, CARDS, CHROMO, ETC., FINISHING FOR THE 
TRADE. CLOTH BACKING, TIN MOUNTING AND TAPING 
OF ADVERTISING SHOW CARDS, MAPS, ETC. 


Paper and Cabel Cutters, and General Finishers to 
Printers and Cithographers. 
Fans and Novelties Manufactured. 


Calendars, 


JAPAN TIN AND RINGS FOR SALE. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER COMPOSITION. 
RED, GREEN AND BLUE LIQUID GLUE, ALSO 
FLEXIBLE LIQUID COMPOSITION. 


127 Erie Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. 


| The The Queen City Printing Ink Co. Ink Co, 





. CINCINNATI. 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. 








SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 
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“TIBERTY” GALLEY 
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The Best and Strongest Galley made. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE, SOLID, ALL BRASs. 
GUARANTEED FOR THREE YEARS. 


_ - = ¢ eee 


rPRICEsS SIZES. 


NEWSPAPER GALLEYS. 


Single, 33 MY x 23% inches, inside measurement, $2 00 
Single, 334 x 1534 “ “ r 95 
$ Single, 3% x 11% a ne I 50 
Medium, 5 x 233 4 ss id 22 
Double, 6% x 23% = - 2 50 
JOB GALLEYS. 
Octavo 6x 10 inches, inside measurement, $2 00 
a8 Quarto 834 x 13 sy - 2 50 
Foolscap 9X14 ‘ bi 275 
Medium 10 x 16 ve — 3 00 
Royal 12x 18 ee 5) 3 50 
Super Royal, 14 x - : " 4 00 
Imperial 5x2 ; = 4 50 
Republican 18 x > ty si 5 00 
-@- a 


C. S. Goucnrr, Foreman of “Record” Composing Rooms, Philadelphia, writes: 


‘*Your All-Brass Galley is by far the strongest Balley made, better in fact 
than Hoe’s Cast Brass Galley (costing eight dollars), as it has a stronger head.’ 





APPLY TO+-:- - 
THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 
Sole Manufacturers of the LIBERTY Job Presses 


NEW YORK CITY. 








54 FRANKFORT ST. 











THE UNION + + 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


337 Dearborn Street, 
CRICAGO. 


COPPER 
AMALGAM 
TYPE 


ON TRE POINT SYSTEM. 


On our Roman and Old Style Copper Amalgam Type, 25 
per cent discount. 

On our Job 
Rule, 30 per cent discount. 

For cash with order, or within 10 days, from customers who 


Ornaments and Brass 


>and Display Type, Border, 


have opened credits with us, we allow an extra § per cent discount 


on the net of invoices. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


Set in 12, 18 and 24 point Atlantic. Series, $10.00. 
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Imitation Steel Stipple, from a recent photograph, by A. ZeRsE & Co., Chicago. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ANOTHER LEAF FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENT’S DIARY. 


THE AWFUL MARBLE ROCKS OF JUBBULPORE AND THE FATAL BEES OF 
NERBUDDA. 


BY MALCOLM MC PHERSON. 


HERE is a good deal of sadness mingled with the pleasure 

that comes from looking over the leaves of one’s old diary. 

I think it is Shelley, the English poet, who says there is no 
song, however sweet, but is fraught with some pain. Well, so it 
is with glancing over the brief records that were made years ago. 
On almost every page incidents that recall pleasant recollections 
stand side by side with others that bring up out of the past emo- 
tions of a totally different description. These latter are the 
unbidden guests at the feast, the skeletons that hover around the 
glittering and mirth-resounding banquet hall to serve the guests as 
grim reminders of mortality. 

The writer, a few days ago, was idly turning over some mem- 
oranda of his East Indian experiences when he came upon a name 
which sent a flood of diversely mingled memories rushing to his 
brain. Ah, poor Nelson, what good times we used to have in your 
pleasant bungalow on the flower-girt banks of the Moota-Moola, 
and what a lamentable fate was yours, cut off in an instant in the 
very prime and flower of your splendid manhood ! 

When I first met Nelson he was a civil engineer employed on 
the Great Indian Peninsula railroad, which was then in process of 
construction between Bombay and Calcutta. He was a singularly 
handsome young fellow, with a frank sunburned face which 
invited admiration and true friendship. Standing six feet high, 
with a powerful frame, he was the typical picture of an athlete. 
His genial manners made him a favorite in ladies’ society in the 
drawing room, the ball room or the dining room. Being a 
splendid horseman, a dead shot and an enthusiastic leader in all 
kinds of sports he was equally a favorite with the men, especially 
the military officers who form such a prominent and important 
part of Anglo-Indian society. 

A few days before Christmas in 187-, Mr. Nelson invited a 
number of bachelor friends to spend a few days with him in his 
bungalow at Kirkee, which is a few miles from the great military 
cantonment of Poond, in the Bombay presidency. I happened to 
be among thenumber. There were eight or nine of us altogether, 
and a jollier party probably never met together. With the excep- 
tion of myself, all the guests were either young officers or civil 
engineers, who could tell stories, play whist, drink champagne, 
and smoke gigantic Trichinopoly cheroots ‘‘ to the Queen’s taste.” 
One evening after dinner we all went out on the veranda, which 
overlooked the tranquil, glistening waters of the Moota-Moola. 
Each man wore the regulation bachelor dinner costume of the 
East, which is a short white jacket, white cotton trousers sup- 
ported by a silk cummerbund wound round and round the body, 
and a full dress shirt. Some threw themselves into long bamboo 
chairs, called to the khansamab for pegs (i.e., brandies and soda) 
and cheroots, while others leaned over the railing and lent them- 
selves to the full enjoyment of the night. It was truly an entranc- 
ing night. The odors of roses exhaled from the garden, the 
cicada drummed his music among the shrubs, fireflies flickered 
among the mango trees, the river made just the slightest sound as 
it rippled along, and overhead, in a cloudless sky, the moon shone 
with a splendor which bathed water and land in molten silver. It 
was a lotus-eater’s night, everything appeared to be so beautiful 
and so tranquil. 

Nelson appeared to feel the influence of the scene, for he 
remained silent, gazing at the river, until he was suddenly roused 
out of his reverie by a voice from one of the bamboo reclining 
chairs : 

‘‘Hello, Nels, old man, what’s the matter? Have you got a 
touch of the blues, or are you growing sentimental and thinking of 
that young lady you waltzed with twice at the last government 








house hop? Own up, old man. Don't be afraid to speak out. 
We'll all help you if you are really pretty far gone.” 

Nelson took the raillery in good part and joined in the general 
laughter. Presently, however, he grew grave again and said : 

‘‘To tell you the truth, gentlemen, I do feel a trifle hipped. 
That river has a strange fascination for me tonight, somehow, and 
I think I hear it saying, as it flows along so softly, ‘come to me; 
here you will find true tranquillity and rest.’” 

‘‘Rubbish!” cried out the young fellow who had previously 
been bantering him. ‘‘ It isn’t love you’ve got ; it’s only your liver 
a little out of order. Take another peg; that's what you want. 
Or, let us go in and play a round game at ‘ Nap’ or vingt-et-un.’ 

Nelson cheerfully agreed to the latter proposition and soon 
recovered his usual gayety. In view of what happened a few days 
later, however, I could not help being struck by his remark about 
the river and the spell it seemed to cast over him for a time. When 
the game broke up, one of the engineers, named A—, mentioned 
that he had to go up the line as far as Jubbulpore, and said he 
thought it would be a good idea for us all to go with him, as we 
were sure to have any amount of fun. He would take us to the 
jail to see the few survivors of the gang of thugs, or professional 
poisoners and stranglers of India, which the government had _ bro- 
ken up after immense difficulty ; and after that he would show us 
the celebrated Marble Rocks of the sacred Nerbudda river. Well, 
the trip was agreed upon. Nelson said he wanted a change any- 
how, and besides, he might get a shot at some of the big game which 
at that time used to infest the banks of the Nerbudda. Next day 
our rifles were packed in our dogcarts, a copious supply of liquor 
and provisions was not forgotten, and off we went to the railway 
station, singing and laughing like boys going to their first picnic. 
After a run of about two hundred miles we reached the banks of the 
Nerbudda, where the engineer stopped and asked one of the native 
contractors what was going on and how the finishing of the bridge 


’ 


was getting along. 

‘‘ Sahib,” replied that worthy, ‘‘Everyting alle right ; nothing 
new only dd, teen (two or three) coolies eat with bagh (tiger) yes- 
terday.” 

We all pricked up our ears at this information, for now there 
was a distinct prospect of exciting sport in sight. At that time it 
was quite a common occurrence for coolies working on the line to be 
picked up and carried into the jungle by man-eating tigers. 

We reached Jubbulpore all right and after enjoying a hearty 
luncheon at one of the military messes, we went to the jail, where 
a villainous looking old thug who credited himself with the murder 
of two or three hundred people offered to show us, by practical 
experiment, how heused to throw the roomal, or strangling hand- 
kerchief around the neck of his victims ; but his offer was declined 
with thanks. Nelson was all impatient to get out to the Marble 
Rocks, not because these are justly considered one of the greatest 
natural wonders of India, but because he was anxious to get at the 
big game there. I confess I was not quite so enthusiastic as he 
was, because I remembered a very graphic saying that it was all 
very well hunting the tiger, but the fun was all the other way when 
the tiger did the hunting. Nelson, however, was a natural-born 
shikaree, or huntsman, and most of the rest of the party had had 
some experience with big game in the open, and as there were 
plenty of guns there was really very little danger to be feared, even 
if we did come across the terrible man-eater. A journey of twelve 
miles brought us back to the bank of the Nerbudda and to the rail- 
way viaduct, which was not then quite completed. Inquiries were 
made of the natives as to whether anything had been seen of any 
big game. They replied that there had not, but they knew the 
baghs were somewhere near. Nelson and the other engineers then 
organized a big gang of beaters to go into the jungle and make all 
the noise they could with tomtoms, trumpets and yells, so as to 
drive out any animals that might be hiding there. 

In the meantime, while the beaters were gone, it was decided 
that we should visit the Marble Rocks, which were about a mile 
distant. Boats were procured at the edge of the river, but as I had 
seen the rocks before, I did not go in the boats, preferring to 
watch the muggurs (alligators) which lay basking on the river in 
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hundreds. 
logs, but nevertheless cunningly keeping a keen lookout for any 


Everywhere you could see the razor-backs floating like 


dog or cow that might go down to the water's edge to drink, or 
until some superstitious Hindoo cast a sheep or a goat among 
them to propitiate them 

Nelson waved his hand to me from the boat and shouted that 
they would all be back again in about an hour. That was the last 
time | ever heard his voice or looked upon his handsome face. 
Slowly the party sailed into the majestic gorge, with rugged walls 
of glistening white granite beetling 200 feet high above them on 
Silently, sullenly dark and deep, the great Nerbudda 
One 


each side. 
sweeps through this awe-inspiring gorge for at least a mile. 
peculiarity of these Titanic walls is that they appear to be covered 
in spots with what look like bags suspended downward. These 
are bees’ nests, and many a native will whisper, ‘‘ Beware of the 
bees of Nerbudda!” Before the party entered the gorge they 
were adjured by the boatmen to keep absolutely silent until they 
got out of it again, and the myriads of bees’ nests were significantly 
pointed out tothem. They passed up through the gorge in safety, 
and were returning, when suddenly there was a loud explosion, 
and in an instant the canyon was filled with echoes which rolled 
and re-rolled from side to side. It was a magnificent effect, but 
the native boatmen did not heed the grandeur of the echoes. 
With a cry they pointed to the air above them, which had already 
grown dark with angry bees, and leaped out of the boat into the 
All but Nelson followed their example. 


dark depths of the river. 
Myriads of bees settled 


He had become entangled with his rifle. 
on his hands, his face, everywhere that was exposed. With a cry 
of agony he leaped, or rather tumbled out of the boat. He tried 
to save himself by diving, but when he rose to breathe again and 
At length he 
And the river 


again the remorseless bees swarmed upon his head. 
sank in agony and exhaustion, never to rise again. 
swept on as calmly as if no tragedy had just been enacted in its 
bosom. 

The rest of the party were badly stung, but managed to escape 
with their lives. Whether by accident or otherwise, it was the 
explosion of poor Nelson’s rifle that had caused the terrible affair. 
His body was never recovered, but a little square tomb on the 
right bank of the river marks the spot where the bees of Nerbudda 
took their terrible revenge for having the silence of their somber 


home disturbed. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF CATCHES. 

In printing offices where many impressions are made from 
stereotype plates, the employment of catches has become general. 
A number of systems more or less advantageous are in use; but 
the one which is best known at present is the system of catches 
simply bent at the top and bottom, which hold the plates by the 
pressure exercised upon the furniture and the side-sticks when the 
form is locked. 

Many times we have called the attention of our readers to dif- 
ferent inventions having for their object the fastening of plates or 
galvanos upon blocks; some were recommended by the rapidity 
with which: they were put in place, others by their immovability 
while the press was in motion, still others because they could be 
fixed any place in the form without disturbing the press. All 
these systems, we repeat, have certainly their advantages. 

Nevertheless we come to examine a new kind of blocks without 
combinations which is destined to replace others, and which will 
facilitate the use of catches as much by the solidity as by the 
rapidity of being put in place, two advantages of capital impor- 
tance for the pressman as well as for the master printer. This new 
invention of blocks for catches without combinations is due to 
Messrs. Warnery Brothers, typefounders, No. 8 Rue Humbolt, 
Paris. It is composed as follows : 

1. Of hollow quadrats on 48 points. 

2. Of headpieces and catches mounted upon blocks of 12 and 
24 points in thickness. 

3. Of demi-quadrats and spaces, also 48 points. 

As there is but the single body, 48, employed for the catches, 
they can be placed at any distance from each other according to the 





dimensions of the plate. These distances are always easily deter- 
mined by the removal of quadrats, demi-quadrats or spaces, since 
the justification is made with great rapidity and absolute precision, 


the whole being cast systematically on typographical points. 





For the purpose of enabling our readers to comprehend the 
system, we give a cut showing each piece as follows : 


Fig. 1. Hollow quadrat, 48 points, with which is made a first 
composition before fastening the plate above by means of the 
catches. 

Fig. 2. Headpiece welded on 12 and 24 points. 


Fig. 3. Catch welded on a demi-quadrat, 48 points. 
Fig. 4. Catch welded on a quarter-quadrat, 12 points. 
Fig. 5. Demi-quadrat, 48 points, which serves for the justifica- 
tion of the catches. 

Fig. 6. Quarter-quadrat, 48 points. 

Fig. 7. Space, cast on 2, 4 and 6 points. 

The blocks, catches, demi-quadrats and spaces are cast with a 


transverse bar to facilitate the raising with the pincers. 
MANNER OF USING. 

Fill the form with quadrats, less the place necessary for lock- 
ing ; impose the plates, drawing out a quadrat at each place where 
a catch is needed, and replace the quadrat by a catch of 12 or 24 
points, justifying by spaces so as to have, catch included, 48 points; 
lock the form, taking care to plane the catches lightly in order 
that they may touch the plates. 

The following advantages may be enumerated for this system : 

1. Lightness of at least twenty per cent over ordinary combi- 
nation blocks, the quadrats being made hollow and by machinery 
instead of a mold. 

2. Economy of material, there being no need of complete 
fonts of blocks, three-fourths of which are never used. 

3. Regularity and facility of justification, slugs, leads and 
reglets of wood being unnecessary. 

4. Absence of any possibility of lifting in the form, the blocks 
being beveled on the four sides, which insures the locking through 
the center. 

5. The catches being secured to spaces of 12 points or to demi- 
quadrats, body 48, cannot be raised by the rollers as very fre- 
quently happens with the ordinary catches. 

6. An economy of time in changing plates, an operation which 
can take place upon the machine even. 

7. Regularity in the height. 

8. Facility with which quadrats of matter can be replaced by 
quadrats of wood, for the purpose of nailing the plates if neces- 
sary.—La T7ypologie-Tucker, 

















HARLAN P. HALL. 


We are indebted to the Western Printer, of St. Paul, for the 
accompanying sketch of Mr. Harlan P. Hall, the president-elect 
of the Minnesota State Editorial Association : 

‘‘ Harlan P. Hall, editor and proprietor of the St. Paul Daz/y 
News, isa man who has made a lasting impression upon Minne- 
sota journalism. Right in the beginning of this article, I will 
take the liberty of giving a brief extract of his life history ; and 
then, perhaps, before it is finished we will consider some of his 
virtues, vices and peculiarities as a successful newspaper man. 

‘“Mr. Hall was born at Ravenna, Ohio, August 27, 1838. He 
came of newspaper stock, his father being one of the best-known 
country editors of the 
Buckeye state. Har- 
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studied law and was admitted to the bar early in 1862. Later in 
the year he concluded to come west, wisely selecting Minnesota 
as the Medina of his first hegira, landed in St. Paul on October 6, 
1863. He commenced his western experience asa ‘comp,’ enlist- 
ing in the ranks, as it were; but shortly afterward was promoted 
to the position of reporter on the St. Paul Daily Union. Later 
the Union was consolidated with another daily paper, and the St. 
Paul Daily Press was born. On this sheet Mr. Hall continued to 
exercise his talents as reporter, telegraph editor, exchange editor, 
editorial writer, etc., until November, 1865, when in company 
with other parties he purchased the Morning Pioneer, and he took 
the position of editor-in-chief. The /oncer had been a demo- 
cratic paper, but under Mr. Hall’s management it became inde- 

pendent republican, 

and made itself so ob- 





lan P. Hall began to ¥ 
tinker with the types 
asa means of amuse- 
ment at ten years of 
age. A few years 
later, at fourteen or 
thereabouts, he en- 
tered into a regular 
apprenticeship in his 
father’s office. 

‘« The journalist or 
printer still living who 
played the devil ina 
country office forty 
years ago cannot fail 
to have fresh in his 
memory the duties de- 
volving upon him. 
Neither can he forget 
the pride of responsi- 
bility that rested upon 
him. He carried pa- 
pers to the home of 
the village subscribers 
oneach recurring pub- 
lication day —the 
proud hero who was a 
never failing source of 
envy to his former 
schoolmates and com- 
panions. He distrib- 
uted the ‘pi’ made 
by the ‘jours’ un- 
der the influence of 
the hotly rushing 
‘growler.’. He cast 
the perfumed com- 
position into the cast- 
iron mold, and was 
midwife at the birth 








jectionable to its 
former friends and 
patrons, that in 1866 
a stock company was 
organized by demo- 
cratic capitalists, to 
whom Mr. Hall and 
his partners resold the 
concern. In the fall 
of 1866 Mr. Hall 
bought a half interest 
in the job printing 
establishment of D. 
Ramaley, the firm be- 
coming Ramaley & 
Hall, and in February, 
1868, this firm estab- 
lished the St. Paul 
Evening Dispatch, the 
junior partner becom- 
ing the editor-in-chief 
of the new paper. In 
1870 the firm was, by 
mutual consent, dis- 
solved, Mr. Hall tak- 
ing the newspaper and 
its good-will for his 
share, and Mr. Rama- 
ley falling heir to the 
job office. The pro- 
prietor of the Jis- 
patch had already 
engaged in the ready 
print — or patent in- 
side — business, being 
the third man in the 
world to engage in 
that branch of trade 
In the fall of 1876 he 


disposed of the /s- 





fatch, but continued 





of every brand-new 
roller. He kept the 
roller sweet and clean 
by means of the lye, which dripped and drizzled from the ash- 
barrel in the dark corner behind the press. He ‘rolled’ the 
forms on press-day —a job to be dreaded if it were not for the 
opportunity to besmear his face with ink. When the ‘jour’ went 
off to dinner it was his delightful prerogative to remain behind 
and ruin a whole column of types by amateur efforts to ‘ fly 
the frisket’ and ‘pull the devil’s tail,’ as well as the foreman 
himself. 

‘‘The hero of this sketch went through all this, and more, for 
a lingering period of three years, and then was mistakingly fired 
out of the most useful of free schools into college. He entered 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, a Methodist institution at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and was graduated therefrom in June, 1861. Next 
7-9 





for some time his 
ready print business 
‘*On the 15th day of January he issued the first number of the 
St. Paul Dat/y Globe, having first secured by purchase the morn- 
ing franchise of the Associated Press for St. Paul. He continued 
the publication of the G/oée until 1885, when the paper and all of 
its appurtenances and hereditaments were sold and transferred to 
its present owners. Being thus once more out of business, Mr. 
Hall resumed the ready print, and continued to assist worthy 
members of the local press of the Northwest until 1887, when he 
transferred that business to the A. N. Kellogg Company. In 1889 
he became connected with the Dat/y Evening News, and still con- 
tinues with it as editor and proprietor. 
‘Mr. Hall was happily married to Miss Harriet E. Lamb, a 
native of Franklin county, Massachusetts, in 1862.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BILL. 


Be it enacted, That section 4,952 of the Revised Statutes be 
and the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

‘“Srec. 4,952. The author, inventor, designer, or proprietor 
of any book, map, chart, dramatical or musical composition 
engraving, cut, print, or photograph or negative thereof, or of a 
painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, and of models or 
designs intended to be perfected as works of fine arts, and the 
executors, administrators, and assigns of any such person shall, 
upon complying with the provisions of this chapter, have the sole 
liberty of printing, reprinting, publishing, completing, copying, 
executing, finishing and vending the same, and, in the case of 
dramatic composition, of publicly performing or representing it, 
or causing it to be performed or represented by others; and 
authors or their assigns shall have exclusive right to dramatize 
and translate any of their works for which copyright shall have 
been obtained under the laws of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. That section 4,954 of the Revised Statutes be and the 
same is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

‘*Sec. 4,954. The author, inventor, or designer, if he be still 
living, or his widow or children, if he be dead, shall have the 
same exclusive right continued for the further term of fourteen 
years, upon recording the title of the work or description of the 
article so secured a second time, and complying with all other 
regulations in regard to original copyrights, within six months 
before the expiration of the first time, and such persons shall, 
within two months from the date of said renewal, cause a copy of 
the record thereof to be published in one or more newspapers 
printed in the United States for the space of four weeks.” 

Sec. 3. That section 4,956 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be and the same is hereby amended so that it shall 
read as follows: 

‘*Sec. 4,956. No person shall be entitled to a copyright unless 
he shall, on or before the day of publication in this or any foreign 
country, deliver at the office of the Librarian of Congress, or 
deposit in the mail within the United States, addressed to the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington, District of Columbia, a 
printed copy of the title of the book, map, chart, dramatic or 
musical composition, engraving, cut, print, photograph, or chromo, 
or a description of the painting, drawing, statue, statuary, or a 
model or design for a work of the fine arts for which he desires a 
copyright, nor unless he shall also, not later than the day of the 
publication thereof in this or any foreign country, deliver at the 
office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington, District of 
Columbia, or deposit in the mail within the United States, 
addressed to the Librarian of Congress at Washington, District of 
Columbia, two copies of such copyright book, map, chart, drama- 
tic or musical composition, engraving, chromo, cut, print or photo- 
graph, or in case of a painting, drawing, statue, statuary, model, 
or design for a work of the fine arts, a photograph of same; pro- 
vided, that in the case of a book, photograph, chromo, or litho- 
graph, the two copies of the same required to be delivered or 
deposited as above shall be printed from type set within the limits 
of the United States, or from plates made therefrom or from nega- 
tives or drawings on stone made within the limits of the United 
States or from transfers made therefrom. During the existence of 
such copyright the importation into the United States of any book, 
chromo, lithograph, or photograph so copyrighted, or any edition 
or editions thereof, or any plates of the same not made from type 
set, negatives or drawings on stone made within the limits of the 
United States shall be and is hereby prohibited, except in the 
cases specified in paragraphs 512 to 516 inclusive, in section 2 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize the 
duties on imports, and for cther purposes,’ approved Oct. 1, 1890; 
and except in the case of persons purchasing for use and not for 
sale, who import, subject to the duty thereon, not more than two 
copies of such book at any one time, and except in the case of 
newspapers and magazines not containing, in whole or in part, 
matter copyrighted under the provisions of this act, unauthorized 
by the author, which are hereby exempted from prohibition of 





importation ; provided, nevertheless, that in the cases of books in 
foreign languages, of which only translations in English are copy- 
righted, the prohibition of importation shall apply only to the 
translation of the same, and the importation of the books in the 
original language shall be permitted.” 

Sec. 4. That section 4,958 of the Kevised Statutes bé and the 
same is hereby amended so that it will read as follows: 

‘*Sec. 4,958. The Librarian of Congress shall receive from 
the persons to whom the services designated are rendered the 
following fees: First, for recording the title or description of any 
copyright book or other article, fifty cents ; second, for every copy 
under seal of such record, actually given to the person claiming 
the copyright or his assigns, fifty cents; third, for recording and 
certifying any instrument of writing for the assignment of a 
copyright, one dollar; fourth, for every copy of an assignment, 
one dollar. All fees so received shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States; provided, that the charge for recording the 
title or description of any article entered for copyright, the 
production of a person not a citizen or resident of the United 
States, shall be one dollar, to be paid as above into the Treasury 
of the United States, to defray the expenses of lists of copyrighted 
articles as hereinafter provided for. And it is hereby made the 
duty of the Librarian of Congress to furnish to the Secretary of 
the Treasury copies of the entries of titles of all books and other 
articles wherein the copyright has been completed by the deposit 
of two copies of such books, printed from type set within the 
limits of the United States, in accordance with the provisions of 
this act and by the deposit of two copies of such other articles 
made or produced in the United ‘states, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to prepare and print at intervals of 
not more than a week, catalogues of such title entries for 
distribution to the collectors of customs of the United States and 
to the postmasters of all Postoffices receiving foreign mails, and 
such weekly lists, as they are issued, shall be furnished to all 
parties desiring them, at a sum not exceeding $5 per annum ; and 
the Secretary and the Postmaster-General are hereby empowered 
and required to make and enforce such rules and regulations as 
shall prevent the importation into the United States, except upon 
the conditions prohibited by this act.” 

Sec. 5. That section 4,959 of the Revised Statutes be and the 
same is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

‘*Sec, 4,959. The proprietor of every copyright book or other 
article shall deliver at the office of the Librarian of Congress or 
deposit in the mail, addressed to the Librarian of Congress at 
Washington, District of Columbia, a copy of every subsequent 
edition wherein any substantial changes shall be made ; provided, 
however, that the alterations, revisions and additions made to 
books by foreign authors heretofore published, of which new 
editions shall appear subsequently to the taking effect of this act, 
shall be held and deemed capable of being copyrighted as above 
provided for in this act, unless they form a part of the series in 
course of publication at the time this act shall take effect.” 

Sec. 6. That section 4,963 of the Revised Statutes be and the 
same is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

‘*SEc. 4963. Every person who shall insert or impress such 
notice or words of the same purport in or upon any book, map, 
chart, dramatic or musical composition, print, cut, engraving, or 
photograph, or other articles, for which he has not obtained a 
copyright, shall be liable to a penalty of $100, recoverable one-half 
to the person who shall sue for such penalty and one-half to the 
use of the United States.” 

Sec. 7. That section 4,964 of the Revised Statutes be and the 
same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

‘*Src. 4,964. Every person who, after the recording of the title 
of any book and the depositing of two copies of such book as 
provided by this act, shail, contrary to the provisions of this act, 
within the terms limited and without the consent of the proprietor 
of a copyright first obtained in writing, signed in presence of two 
or more witnesses, print, publish, dramatize, translate, or import, 
or knowing the same to be so printed, published, dramatized, 
translated, or imported, shall sell, or expose to sale, any copy of 
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such book, shall forfeit every copy thereof to such proprietor, and 
shall also forfeit and pay such damages as may be recovered in 
a civil action by such proprietor in any court of competent 
jurisdiction.” 

Src. 8. That section 4,965 of the Revised Statutes be and the 
same is hereby so amended as to read as follows : 

“Sec. 4,965. If any persons, after the recording of the title of 
any map, chart, dramatic or musical composition, print, cut, 
engraving, or photograph or chromo, or of the description of any 
painting, drawing, statue, statuary, or model or design intended to 
be perfected and executed as a work of the fine arts, as provided 
by this act, shall within the term limited, contrary to the provisions 
of this act and without the consent of the proprietor of the copy- 
right, first obtained in writing, signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses, engrave, etch, work, copy, print, publish, dramatize, 
translate, or import, either in whole or in part, or by varying the 
main design with intent to evade the law, or knowing the same to 
be printed, published, dramatized, translated, or imported, shall 
sell or expose to sale any copy of such map or other article as 
aforesaid, he shall forfeit to the proprietor all the plates on which 
the same shall be copied and every sheet thereon, either copied or 
printed, and shall further forfeit one dollar for every sheet of the 
same found in his possession, either printing, printed copies 
published, imported or exposed for sale, and in case of a painting, 
statue or statuary, he shall forfeit ten dollars for every copy of 
the same in his possession or by him sold or exposed for sale, 
one-half thereof to the proprietor and the other half to the United 
States.” 

Sec. 9. That section 4,967 of the Revised Statutes be and the 
same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

‘*Srec. 4,967. Every person who shall print or publish any 
manuscript whatever, without the consent of the author or pro- 
prietor first obtained, shall be liable to the author or proprietor 
for all damages occasioned by such injury.” 

Src. to. That section 4,971 of the Revised Statutes be and the 
same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. That for the purpose of this act each volume of a 
book in two or more volumes, when such volumes are published 
separately and the first one shall not have been issued before this 
act shall take effect, and each number of a periodical shall be 
considered an independent publication, subject to the form of 
copyrighting, as above. 

Sec. 12. This act shall go into effect on the rst day of July, 
A. D. 1891. 

Sec. 13. That this act shall only apply to a citizen or subject 
of a foreign state or nation when such foreign state or nation 
permits to citizens of the United States of America the benefit of 
copyright on substantially the same basis as its own citizens, or 
when such foreign state or nation is a party to an international 
agreement which provides for reciprocity in the granting of copy- 
right, by the terms of which agreement the United States of 
America may, at its pleasure, become a party to such agreement. 
The existence of either of the conditions aforesaid shall be 
determined by the President of the United States by proclamation, 
made from time to time, as the purposes of this act may require. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE JOB PRINTERS. 


The feeling that the United States government does an injustice 
to so important a body as the job printing fraternity of the coun- 
try in the matter of gratuitous printing of return requests on 
stamped envelopes, is finding more general expression ; and cer- 
tainly every thinking man must admit the justice of the complaint. 
Here is a considerable money item involved ; since the number of 
envelopes so printed amounts to some two hundred million per 
year, the matter of dollars and cents taken from the legitimate 
industry of the country is certainly worthy of consideration, as 
relating merely to the matter of ‘‘ presswork” alone. But here, as 
in other cases, the principle is greater than the financial amount 
at stake, and the present agitation will call attention to. the 
injustice that is being done.— Zhe Paper World, 
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PERSONAL. 


We acknowledge calls from the following gentlemen during the 
past month: E. B. Fletcher, Morris, Illinois; Thomas H. 
McKone, St. Paul, Minnesota; Fred Slocum, Yourna/ office, Detroit, 
Michigan; John Rychen, president Queen City Printing Ink 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; L. A. McLean, //era/d, Urbana, 
Illinois; R. O. Boyd, Denver, Colorado; F. J. Brainerd, Oak- 
land, California; J. T. Story, of Story & Fox, Buffalo, New 
York ; E. B. Dewey, Jamestown, New York ; W. J. Irvine, Proad- 


axe, Lidgerwood, North Dakota. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL & Co., Melbourne, Australia. Twelve- 
page calendar in colors for 1891. 

H. M. Kenpat, Hartford, Connecticut. Very neat business 
card, announcement and blotter. 

GUIDE PRINTING & PUBLISHING Company, Philadelphia. Very 
neat and attractive firm circular in colors. 

F. W. Brown, Marcellus, Michigan. A very attractive neatly 
designed and executed business card in colors. 

ALFRED M. Stocum & Co., Philadelphia. Attractive business 
card, set in Keystone Typefoundry’s new Ancient Gothic series. 

TuHE Moline (Kan.) Republican. 
and note heads which would do credit to a much more pretentious 


An assortment of bill, letter 


office. 


Raynor & Taytor, Detroit, Michigan. Neatly executed eight- 
page circular, with cover in colors, the design of which is unique 
and attractive. 

Tuap. B. Meap, New York. A number of samples of commer- 
cial printing, of which the firm letter and bill head are worthy of 
special praise. 

THE JOURNAL Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. <A handsomely 
printed catalogue of fifty-six pages, neat and clean, the com- 
position on which was done by Mr. C. J. Love. 

Robert K. Tuomas, Fernwood, Illinois. Business card in 
Mr. 


sutor ultra crepidam —\et the shoemaker stick to his last. 


colors! A genuine curiosity. T., remember the adage, xe 


McCu.ttocu & Wuitcoms, Albert Lea, Minnesota. A number 
of neatly designed and executed specimens of general commercial 
printing. This firm deserves credit for their judicious selection of 
type faces. 

C. N. ANDREWS, Brooklyn, New York. A large assortment of 
general commercial printing. Coming as they do from one who 
claims to be a non-professional, they are certainly worthy of 
commendation. 


Curry & RicHarps, Bement, Illinois. Several specimens of 
The circle or rather what is intended for a 


The 


fairly good work. 
circle on the firm letterhead could be materially improved. 
card in colors is a very creditable job. 

Latta & McELuinney, Morning Sun office, Louisa county, 
Several specimens, principally bank checks, invitations, 
The 
selection of type is admirable, its use appropriate, and the press- 


Iowa. 
etc., all of which are executed in a first-class manner. 


work number one. 


Pomeroy Brotuers, Chambersburgh, Pennsylvania. A large 
batch of general jobwork, such as folders, letter, note and bill 
heads, circulars, programmes, business cards, etc., which it gives 
us sincere pleasure to commend because it is worthy of commenda- 
tion and also because it comes from a city which in the past has 


turned out some execrable work. 


LEIGHTON BroTueErs, Minneapolis. 


Specimen book of seventy- 
five pages containing over 125 samples of artistic printing — plain 
They are all printed on coated paper, and the 
designs, execution, register, blending of colors and last but not least, 
the presswork, are, we might truthfully say, beyond criticism 

Price $1.25. 


and in colors. 


It will certainly pay to send for a copy. 
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D. J. REILLY & CO. 


AN ENTERPRISING NEW YORK FIRM MAKING PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND 
ROLLER COMPOSITION. 


To see the facilities and become acquainted with the amount 
of business transacted by the above firm at the present day, one 
is surprised at the rapid progress made in the short time the house 
has been in existence, starting as it did but about ten years ago in 
a very small way. The business was established in 1880, by Mr. 
D. J. Reilly, who bought out a small roller house at 59 Gold 
street, and named the new concern the New York Roller Com- 
position Company. The character of the composition and rollers 
turned out soon gave the firm the reputation that caused the 
business to grow rapidly, and in the spring of 1882 it was found 
necessary to move to larger quarters. A store was rented at 326} 
Pearl street, and a new 
impetus given the house 
by securing the services 
of Mr. O. J. Maigne, a 
gentleman well posted in 
all that pertained to rol- 
ler making, and who was 


given entire charge of 
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proven to be one of the most valuable export compositions made, as 
it can withstand what ordinary roller material is not expected to, 
namely, heat. 

In an article of this nature, it would not be proper to close 
without some reference to the gentleman whose energy and enter- 
prise have in so great a measure made the firm of D. J. Reilly & 
Co., what it is today. We refer to Mr. O. J. Maigne, whose likeness 
appears on the opposite page. This gentleman does not claim to 
come from a family of roller makers, but has been in the printing 
and roller-making business all his life, and is as well posted on the 
wants of pressmen as anyone can be. He was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, in 1848, and when a boy went west with his parents 
and located in Chicago, being pressman for the J. M. W. Jones 
Company and Clark & Edwards a number of years, during which 
time he learned the making of printers’ rollers. He afterward 
returned to the East to become foreman of the roller establishment 
of W. H. H. Rogers & 
Co., of New York, who 
were finally bought 
out by another firm 
in that city, when he 
became connected with 
D. J. Reilly at the time 
the firm was at 326% 
Pearl street. His suc- 





the mechanical part of 
the business. For three 
years the firm remained 
in these quarters, the 
volume of trade increas- 
ing continually, and the 





cess in business has been 
phenomenal, and we take 
pleasure in calling at- 
tention to it, and in 
showing his likeness in 





reputation for first-class 
materials, and prompt = 


production growing 





greater each year. At 


the end of this time, it 
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was again found neces- D. ir ILLY & CO. PRINTER 


sary to move, and the 
large store at 324 and 
326 Pearl street, adjoin- 
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ing, was leased, giving ut 
them about 3,294 square a = 
feet of floor space. This, WD MO | 








with about the same 





space below in the base- 
ment, where all small 
job rollers are made, 
constitutes the present 
manufactory, and en- 
ables them to turn out 
an immense quantity of 
rollers The building, 
shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is located 
in the printing house dis- 
trict of New York, oppo- 
site Harper & Brothers building and convenient for city trade. 

In 1887, Mr. Reilly was compelled to retire from active partici- 
pation in the business of the firm on account of sickness, and in 
October, 1889, died. Since that date, the surviving partner, Mr. 
Maigne, although crippled to a certain extent by Mr. Reilly's 
death, has by indefatigable work not only maintained the high 
reputation of the house established during Mr. Reilly's lifetime, 
but largely increased its business, and introduced and patented 
several new features in the manufacture of printers’ rollers. The 
house has facilities for producing rollers, from the most diminu- 
tive job roller to the largest perfecting press roller, and uses for 
the ordinary class of work their ‘‘Acme” composition, which 
gives most excellent satisfaction, and the ‘‘ Peerless"’ brand when 
a more expensive and durable composition is required. Besides 
these two popular brands of composition, this firm manufactures 
a special brand_for use for export to hot climates. This latter has 





Hh this number. 

No matter in what 
part of the world rollers 
are wanted, D. J. Reilly 
& Co. can cast them 
specially for the uses and 










climate intended and 





ship promptly. They 
have all the latest and 
most improved methods 
= for casting rollers, and 


Wo) De) JRE ULLY) 8) CO. Sey i), Sin. |!) = guarantee that all their 


work will satisfy the most 
exacting requirement 
Write to them for infor- 
mation and estimates, or 
give them a trial order 





Once a trial is made of 
either of their famous 
brands of composition, 
you will continue with 
them thereafter. From 
the amount of business 
now being handled by 
this company, and the 
general satisfaction expressed by all present customers in the 
work turned out by them, it is safe to assert that you will make 
no mistake in sending your order to D. J. Reilly & Co. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mrs. Clara W. Ketcheson, 
wife of our old and esteemed friend, Mr. John C. Ketcheson, at 
her residence, in Leavenworth, Kansas, on Saturday afternoon, 
March 14, 1891. The deceased was a lady of refinement and 
education, an ornament to society and beloved by all who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance. The funeral services were held at 
the family residence on the North Esplanade, and the remains 
were sent to Rockford, Illinois, for interment. To the bereaved 
husband we tender our sincere condolence, and trust that He who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb may give him strength to 
bear with Christian fortitude his irreparable loss. 
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TYPOGRAPHY IN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The object of an advertisement isto beread. Every other con- 
sideration should give way tothis. An advertisement may be set up 
in faultless manner and yet may be so monotonous that it will not 
attract any more attention than one grain of rice among thousands 
of other grains about it. How, then, can an advertiser attract this 
attention? 

First. His type must be plain. Ornamented or obscure type 
must be rigidly excluded. 

Second. The style should be plain. Fantastic methods, such 
as are shown in curved, diagonal and perpendicular lines, are of 
doubtful value. Now and then one may make a hit by some 
audacious arrangement, but where one succeeds ten fail. 

Some very good advertisements are made by calling attention 
to the subject by displaying some inconsequential word which 
arrests attention, lead. 
ing readers to examine 





ornamental type should also shut out extra condensed type. Many 
a display line of long words is often crowded in one obscure extra 
condensed line, when it would be more readable in two lines, 
which will occupy no more space on the paper. 

Too many faces of type are used in miscellaneous display. If 
one has a thoroughly well-graded assortment of different sizes and 
different widths of gothic, running from pearl to four-line, with 
appropriate lower case, he has enough to make effective display. 
If the compositor is equipped with a full series of this face he has 
no need of antique, titles, clarendon, or any other plain face. The 
greater variety of faces he puts on a page, the worse he makes that 
page look. If he does not like gothic, let him use antique or clar- 
endon, or any other form of letter; but having selected one style, 
let him stick to it. He will find that his customers, however 
much they may object in the beginning to this simplicity of style, 
will ultimately like it better than the use of mixed styles. 

Borders judiciously 
used are a grace, but 





the whole paragraph. 
But this isalso a difficult 
style to manage; a fail- 
ure makes the advertiser 
ridiculous, and really 
defeats his purpose. 
Engravings or pro- 
cess cuts, in the hands 
of a_ skillful designer, 
can make very attractive 
advertisements. The 
success of such an ad- 
vertisement depends 
largely on the invention 
of the designer ; if he is 
really inventive he can 
make an advertisement 
more attractive than can 
ever be done by type. 
If he is not inventive, if 
he draws badly, then his 
engraving is not as good 
as a composition in type. 
The quality of en- 
graving must be adapted 
to the quality of the 
printing. The outline 
style can be _ printed 
fairly well on any kind 
of paper, or with any 
kind of ink. To order 
for an advertisement a 
finished engraving with 
many graduated tints of 
light and shade is to 





throw away money to 
no purpose. It cannot 
be well printed on the ordinary newspaper. All engravings should 
be cut or etched with deep counters. If extra care is not given by 
the photo-engraver to a deep routing out of counters, and to a 
cleaning up of lines, the best cpen engraving will be marred in 
printing by muddy spots. 

Another point: All engravings made for any press which 
stereotypes or electrotypes its forms should be on solid metal 
bodies. The wood body, which is barely good enough for letter- 
press work, cannot be used at all under an electrotyper’s molding 
press with any hope of making a good plate for a newspaper. In 
a stereotyped form the extra cost of the metal body will be more 
than repaid in the improved appearance of the presswork. 

The art of displaying types is not to be taught in one or even a 
dozen lessons. The novice will get the skill he wants largely from 
the study of his own failures and those of other compositors. 
These hints may be of value ; the same rule which forbids the use of 
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these borders must be 
plain black and white 
and not too fine. The 
gray-tinted and profuse- 





ly ornamental borders 
with which our speci- 
men books abound are 
very unsuitable for ad- 





vertisements. 

Signs and emblems 
can be very effectively 
‘used ; the simpler they 
are the better. Here, 
again, one can find but 
little of value in the 
specimen book. The 
more striking ones can 
be made by an engraver 
in a very few minutes. 
The bold-face section 
mark or paragraph 
mark, an ivy leaf, a 
shamrock leaf, or any 
simpler form in this 
style can be effectively 
cut by any clever stereo- 
type finisher. 

The young job 
printer who begins to set 
up advertisements for 
a newspaper is too often 
hampered by the rules 
he has been taught. He 
decides that this display 
line must be long, and 
that other line must be 





short, and these words 
must be got in one display line, and other words must be para- 
graphed. For all these rules the average advertiser does not care 
a button. He wants a certain effect produced ; if this effect can 
be had under rules, well ; if not, the rules must be broken. He 
does not want the compositor to parade his notions about taste ; 
he wants his own notions carried out. That compositor is wise 
who accepts the advertiser's notions, and tries to meet them.— 
Theo. L. De Vinne, in Printers’ Ink. 





In order to keep electricity from giving trouble on the printing 
press the paper ought to be at least lightly dampened before 
printing, and care should be taken that the web on leaving the 
press shall pass a gas jet or else a metallic bar furnished with 
needle points. As far as the calenders go there is nothing like 
dampening the paper, and if it has to go through more than once 
keeping it in the reel some time between each passage. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. T.C., Piqua, Ohio: We do not consider the party you 
inquire about either reliable or responsible. 
J., Notre Dame, Indiana. Please answer the following : 
1. Who first designated printing the ‘‘art preservative of arts” ? 
2. Are stereotype plates used to any extent for the printing of 
books and magazines throughout the country ? 


Answer.—1. Weare unable to answer. 2. Yes. 


L. P., Columbus, Ohio. Could you inform me what formula 
and methods celluloid printers use to affix ink to the surface of 
celluloid. 

Answer.— Write to Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., Philadelphia 
or Chicago; or to J. H. Bonnell & Co., New York, and they will 
furnish you an ink especially adapted to celluloid printing. 

W. K., Chicago. Will you inform me in your next issue what 
is the cost of the Archiv fiir Buchdruckerkunst, and also how I 
can obtain it. . , 

Answer.— The Archiv fiir Buchdruckerkunst is a monthly 
publication issued by Alexander Waldow, in Leipsic, Saxony. 
Price by mail in Germany, 13 marks and 20 pfennig. It can be 
. secured, however, through Koelling & Klappen, 48 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

H.C. F. S., Los Angeles, California. Will you tell me how 
the plates are prepared which are used for making newspaper cuts. 
I mean the process in which they use a steel plate, and put ona 
composition of plaster of paris; then draw the design on it, and 
take a stereotype from it. 

Answer.—We make the following extract in answer to the 
foregoing question from an address delivered by M. Gentile, before 
the recent session of the Illinois Press Association, on ‘‘ How 
Newspapers are Illustrated”: ‘‘A simple method of making a 
newspaper illustration is by what is termed the chalk method. 
This is done by taking a thin bed of smooth chalk laid upona 
metal surface and drawing upon it with a small steel point any 
picture you wish to produce.. The steel point will cut the chalk 
clear to the metal, when you have an intaglio. A stereotype is 
made from the intaglio, which is ready to print from. In St. 
Louis and Chicago metal plates of various sizes are procurable 
ready for the artist to draw on. Sometimes instead of pure chalk 
a mixture of plaster of paris with white Carolina clay is applied 
on the metal plate to an even thickness of about one-thirty-second 
of aninch. The preparation must be thoroughly hardened before 
it can be touched with a drawing needle.” The plates referred to 
can be obtained of Carl Schraubstadter, 303 North Third street, 
St. Louis. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Tapor & Forp, printers, Sioux City, Iowa, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Tue F. H. Hesse Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has 
published a notice of dissolution. 

Tue office of the Yournal, Syracuse, New York, was destroyed 
by fire, March 14. Loss, $59,000; insurance, $43,000. 

THE Graphische Aiinste, a Leipsic weekly, devoted to the 
graphic arts, and founded in 1861, has ceased publication. 

Tue Ashtabula Printing & Publishing Company, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, is a new corporation, and will print and publish a news- 
paper. Capital, $15,000. 

R. H. Scuwas & Bro., printers and lithographers, Portland, 
Oregon, have become incorporated as Schwab Brothers Printing 
and Lithographic Company. 

Tue label and job printing office of Parker & Son, 908 Fourth 
street northwest, and Ninth and H streets northeast, Washington, 
has removed to Lakeland, Maryland. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of an illuminated print of ‘‘ Bel- 
shazzar's Feast,” from Van Allens & Boughton, New York and 
Chicago, done upon a No. 2 four-roller Huber two-revolution 
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press at McIndoe Brothers, Boston, Massachusetts. It presents 
some new features in color-work distinct from the time-honored 
chromo, and well shows the capabilities of the standard Huber. 


Forty-two printing offices in North Dakota make reports to the 
commissioner of agriculture and labor. These offices paid for 
labor during the last year the sum of $146,228, nearly as much as 
all the other manufacturing industries combined. 

MoLLESON BROTHERS, paper dealers, New York, have been 
succeeded by the Molleson Brothers Company. The company 
has filed a certificate of incorporation in which it is stated that the 
capital is $65,000, and the trustees are Kate E. Molleson, William 
G. Killmer and William A. Losey. 

Mr. Cart ScurausstapTer, of the Central Typefoundry, 
St. Louis, will during the present month celebrate his fiftieth 
anniversary in the typefounding business. To the best of our 
knowledge there is no one in the United States who has served 
continuously in this branch of trade for that length of time. 


Tue Dexter Folder Company, of Fulton, New York, are fully 
equipped to furnish their folding machines. ‘These folders are 
meeting with great favor wherever introduced. Since the removal 
of this company from Des Moines, Iowa, their business has 
doubled in volume, and with increased facilities they are enabled 
to meet any demands made upon them. Shniedewend & Lee 
Company, 303 Dearborn street, Chicago, are their agents in the 
West. See advertisement on page 674. 

G. Epw. Osporn & Co. have succeeded George E. Ives, of 
379 State street, New Haven, Connecticut. Mr. Osborn was 
formerly the secretary of the Whitlock Machine Company, of 
Birmingham, having been with them six years. Associated with 
him in this new venture is Mr. A. M. Fiske, of New York, who 
traveled for the Whitlock Company for three years, and who for 
the last two years has been with the Campbell Press Company. 
All the specialties made and sold by Mr. Ives will be handled by 
the new firm, and they will keep a full line of presses, type, inks 
and tools. The celebrated Elm City card cutter, counting 
machine and bronzing pad are their specialties. Their new loca- 
tion is at 393 State street. 

BELow is what the editor of the Macomb (Ohio) //era// thinks 
of foreign paper and printing houses that solicit job printing in 
country towns: ‘‘An agent of the Blade Printing Company, of 
Toledo, came to this office the other day soliciting orders for 
stock. As we did not need anything in his line, and choosing not 
to patronize his house anyhow, having agreeable relations with 
other houses, he had the uncalcimined impudence to attempt to 


scare us into buying of him by a threat to take printing away , 


from this town. This whining hypochondriac has been doing that 
business all over this section of the country. We pause to siate 
that before we will purchase immunity from this snake-in-the-grass 
competition we'll starve.” 


Tue following notification from the Campbell Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, 160 William street, New York, will, 
no doubt, prove of interest to a large number of printers who have 
evidently been imposed on. ‘‘Two parties by the name of F. C. 
Taylor and P. C. Perkins are traveling through the country, 
selling some patent chromatic attachment for printing presses, and 
representing themselves as being connected with us. We have 
used every means to stop their misrepresentations, but without 
avail, and we now take this opportunity to advise you direct that 
the said F. C. Taylor and P. C. Perkins have no connection with 
the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, and 
any representations to the contrary are made with intent to 


deceive.” 


STATE SENATOR T. J. CALDWELL, of Adel, Dallas county, 
Iowa, was married March 10, at Tampa, Florida, to Miss Ella 
Garoutte, a lady well known to the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER through her translations which have so frequently 
appeared in its columns. We wish the happy couple many years 
of married bliss. 
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THE CHASE. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving, direct from a drawing, by VANDERCOOK & Co., engravers, 
407-425 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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THE SELECTION OF PAPER. 


Papers made from flax and hemp are smooth, fine, substantial, 
solid and strong, and are the best for works which have to stand 
much handling, and are expected to last a long time. Paper made 
of cotton is rough, spongy, soft, and loose in structure. 

At present, wood is a great medium in the manufacture of 
paper, and a large percentage of it is used. There are two 
processes for working up the wood for conversion into paper, 
which give different results and effects. One way is to grind it, 
and the other is to reduce it by chemical action. Wood pulp is by 
no means adapted to produce a fine paper which can be used for 
any kind of art printing. Paper made from it is brittle, and turns 
yellow or brown when the air and light reach it. 

The durability of the paper and its value in preserving colors 
depend also very much upon the bleaching. If the bleaching 
agent is not neutralized thoroughly, the acid, which will accumu- 
late to a greater or less degree, will not only destroy the colors, 
but cause even plain black to lose all of its effect. 

Paper for the best art work should be absolutely free from all 
wood and minerals, and not too much bleached. The sizing of the 
paper is also to be taken into consideration, for copper and steel 
engraving and heliogravure produce the best results on a soft, 
rough-surfaced paper. Photogravure and lithography are greatly 
benefited by the use of a little smoother-surfaced, better-finished 
paper, and book printing needs a paper with a very smooth and 
well-finished surface in order that brilliancy and life may be 
secured for all of the colors. It must not be so hard as to cause 
the picture to lose the depth which artistic work requires, and a 
uniform thickness of paper is also essential. 





THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. 


An eastern correspondent sends us the following interesting 
details concerning the history and purchase of the famous Guten- 
berg bible recently purchased by Mr. Ellsworth, of Chicago, briefly 
referred to in our last issue: ‘‘ The sale of General Brayton Ives’ 
collection of rare books and manuscripts last month in New York, 
was an important and highly interesting one. The gem of Mr. 
Ives’ collection was the famous Gutenberg bible, the first book 
printed with types. It was printed by Johannes Gutenberg 
(1450-55). It is in the original binding — thick oak boards — 
covered with stamped calf, embellished with ornamented brass 
corners and cut pieces. The book is in two volumes, containing 
324 leaves, of which seventeen are in fac simile. The honor of 
producing the first perfect work is now ascribed to Gutenberg 
alone. This book was first known as the ‘ Mazarin bible,’ from 
the fact that the earliest published description of it was based on 
a copy discovered in the Mazarin library. 

‘« As neither the name of the printer nor the date appears in the 
book, it is impossible to fix, with accuracy, when it was printed, 
but it is generally believed between the dates given above. That 
it was not later than 1454 is shown by the note which is in the 
copy in the National Library in Paris, which states that the vol- 
ume was ‘illuminated, bound and completed on the day of the 
assumption of the Virgin Mary, August 15, 1456, by Henricus 
Albrech, alias Cremer,’ vicar of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Stephen, at Mayence. 

‘‘The copy of this bible sold in New York is said to be the most 
perfect copy in existence. It was discovered in a little country 
church in Germany and purchased for a song. It was bought from 
the finder by Mr. Asher, a noted collector, and was sold by him to 
Henry Stephens. Mr. Stephens disposed of it to George Brindly 
and it was purchased at the Brindly sale by the late Hamiiton 
Cole for $8,000. Mr. Ives was at the sale at the time it was sold 
to Mr. Cole, but for some reason did not bid upon it. 

‘‘ When it was too late, however, he determined that he wanted 
the book and at last secured it from Mr. Cole for $15,000. The 
only other copy of this bible in the United States is in the Lenox 
Library, but this is generally regarded as a later edition. A copy 
was sold in December, 1884, in London, for £3,900, and this was 
a much smaller book in modern binding. There are not many book 








collectors who can afford to pay $15,000 for any one book, but 
there were several people present at the sale ready to expend it 
and more if necessary. 

‘‘The person who was willing to pay the highest figure, $7,400 a 
volume, was J. W. Ellsworth, of Chicago. The next number on 
the catalogue after the Gutenberg bible was another very rare bible, 
known as the Eliot Indian bible, published at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, by Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson, 1663. This 
bible is always catalogued as excessively rare, but such is not the 
case, except when the copies, as in the case of General Ives, have 
the dedication to King Charles II, only twenty copies of which 
were printed ; whereas, of the ordinary edition four thousand 
copies were issued. 

‘* The copy sold in New York was purchased by Mr. Mitchell for 
$1,650. Mr. Ives paid $1,250 for it. An attractive number on the 
catalogue was a rare and interesting little Italian block book dated 
1510, the only one printed in Italy and an important volume in the 
early history of block printing. This book has been well described 
by Ambrose Firmin-Didot, the noted French bibliophile. It was 
sold to Mr. Benjamin for $170. A book compiled by Pope Boni- 
facius XIII and printed in 1465 by Faust and Schiffer, was sold 
to Mr. Mitchell for $450.”’ 


AN OLD JOURNALISTIC ANNIVERSARY. 


The present week in March is interesting as the anniversary of 
the first daily paper in England, one hundred and eighty-nine 
years ago. One cannot help wishing that in the course of the 
truly fascinating events which preceded that date there had been 
richer records—as for instance in the quarrels between King 
Charles I and the parliament, the civil war and the Protectorate, 
as well as the more exciting portions of the reign of James II and 
the accession of William and Mary. The daily paper attained its 
highest development as a political factor in Paris during the 
months preceding the Reign of Terror, when its influence was in 
many instances frightful. Every French gamin could read or get 
someone to read to him enough to influence his mind still more 
against all law and order. The circulation of these papers was 
then tremendous and they were as truly the arbiters of French 
destiny as were those gloomy deliberations in the convention. 
The records of the French Revolution are made very clear and 
coherent from the files of the J/oniteuwx and other papers which 
have been preserved in some shape or other. 

It may seen singular, but even in the present day, while a popula- 
tion of fifty or a hundred thousand may support three or four daily 
papers, the population of such cities as London, Paris and New 
York does little more. For instance, considering those as the 
principal papers of which we hear most frequently from abroad 
and which we see most frequently here—how few they are. 
About the only London papers whose names are familiar univer- 
sally to Americans are the 7?mes, Standard, St. James’ Gazette, 
Truth and News. In Paris the Zemps, Figaro, Petit Journal and 
one or two others. 

We exclude, of course, all papers of a magazine character or 
religious papers or those which have any specialty that gives them 
an exclusive character, or one published in any other than the 
vernacular language of the place. Of course, the number of serial 
and periodical publications, exclusive of programmes and adver- 
tising sheets, is, in any one of these cities, almost countless. But 
taking the daily political paper of high grade and large circulation, 
and even in these centers the competition is confined to a few. 

One hundred and eighty-nine years of journalism in the En- 
glish language. How the world has toddled along since that first 
date and what a faithful nurse daily journalism has been to the 
toddler ! —7he Union and Advertiser, Rochester, New York, March 
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A MEMBER Of the Denver (Colo. ) Republican chapel was fined $1 
and had the fine remitted, but would not accept the same, and the 
chapel voted that the amount be donated to the Childs- Drexel 
Home Fund. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 

C. Jurcens & Bro., the electrotypers, have removed to 148 
to 154 Monroe street. 

Tue Calendar Publishing Company has been incorporated at 
Chicago to print and publish calendars ; capital stock, $162,000. 

Tue New York Swz says: ‘‘ There is no paper in this country 
that is more beautifully printed than the Chicago //era/d.’’ The 
Sun is correct. 

Tue Chicago Typesetting Machine Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago to manufacture typesetting machines ; capital 
stock, $100,000. 

AT a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Illinois Type- 
founding Company it was decided to increase the capital stock from 
$20,000 to $100,000. 

C. B. CotrreLtt & Sons announce that on May 1 their Chi- 
cago office will be removed to the store, No. 319 Dearborn street, 
in the new Manhattan building. 

Tue Brotherhood of Chicago Pressfeeders gave their fifth 
annual ball at West Twelfth street Turner hall on April 11. It 
was a grand success and everyone had a good time. 

THE western branch office of Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., 
makers of printing inks and varnishes, has been removed from 40 
La Salle street to gg Harrison street, corner of Dearborn. 

Tue German Republican Publishing Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago, to do a general printing and publishing busi- 
ness, with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Tue E. S. Jewell Company has been incorporated at Chicago, 
with a capital of $100,000, to do a publishing and printing busi- 
ness. The incorporators are E. S. Jewell, A. G. Jewell and A. 
Davis. 

In their new location at 109 Quincy street, Farmer, Little & 
Co. have a cosy little store, fully stocked with type, and are ready 
to fill all orders. Mr. C. B. Ross, their genial manager, reports 
business good. 

Mr. J. W. Ostranper, the well-known manufacturer, of this 
city, recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his mar- 
riage. He was the recipient of many beautiful gifts from his 
many friends throughout the country. 

THE Calumet Paper Company has secured the contract for 
furnishing writing papers to the State of Wisconsin for the ensuing 
term. The amount for immediate shipment is small, but future 
orders will doubtless make it a good thing. 

TuE Peerless Perforator, manufactured by Messrs. Avery & 
Burton at 42 South Clinton street, is one of the most perfect 
machines made for the purpose intended. In our May number 
we will print a descriptive article relating to this perforator. 

WE are pleased to hear that Mr. A. H. McLaughlin, the west- 
ern manager for Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., ink manufacturers, 
has so far recovered from his recent accident as to be about again, 
and trust that in a short time he will be fully as well as he/was 
before his mishap. ; 

BarNuHART Bros. & SPINDLER, typefounders, 117 Fifth avenue, 
have been awarded the contract for furnishing 33,000 lbs. of body 
type for the government printing office at Washington. The 
order includes nonpareil, brevier and pica sizes, and is to be com- 
pleted by September next. This firm is also making a new dress 
for the Detroit 777bune. . 

T. W. & C. B. SuHertpan have opened their branch in 
Chicago, at 413 Dearborn street, and are now ready to fill all 
orders for binders’ machinery of every description, and all 
materials used by bookbinders. They make a specialty of wire 
for stitching machines. Mr. A. D. Sheridan has charge of the 
Chicago house. Notice their advertisement on another page. 

C. R. VANDERCOOK, the old settler and veteran engraver, of this 
city, has in his possession the commission of his grandfather, 
Simon Vandercook (the name was then spelled Van der Cook), as 
ensign of Captain Henry Van der Hoff’s company of militia in the 





County of Albany, New York, in the regiment of which Peter 
Yates was colonel. The commission was issued by command of 
Gen. George Washington, and is dated August 6, 1778. 

Messrs. Story & Fox, of Buffalo, New York, whose adver- 
tisement appears on page 648, have opened an establishment in 
Chicago, at 151 and 153 West Washington street, under the name 
of Story & Co. Mr. R. J. Story, late of Buffalo, has entire 
charge of the business, and would be pleased to hear from print- 
ers in the city, or anywhere in the West, when they need anything 
in the line of varnishing, gumming, mounting, eyeletting, etc. 

AT the annual election of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, 
held on March 25, the following votes were cast for the gen- 
tlemen named: President, A. H. Brown, 1,218; vice-presi- 
dent, S. E. Van Alen, 1,195 ; Board of Trustees, James C. Hutch- 
ins, chairman, 1,273, L. C. Boudreau 1,273, W. A. Hornish 
1,264 ; recording secretary and organizer, T. N. Francis 784, 
O. G. Wood 468; secretary-treasurer, William McEvoy 847, 
Edward Langston 413 ; sergeant-at-arms, James Rathgeber, 1,255; 
four delegates to International Typographical Union, Boston, 
John Conway 319, Will J. Creevy 435, W. G. Glennon 580, 
James Gunthorp 598, George W. Jarse 335, Frank A. Kidd 656, 
D. J. Lyman 569, James T. McCullough 274, Charles P. Stiles 
688, H. S. Streat 360, W.S. Timblin 384. The reélection of 
Mr. A. H. Brown, as president, is an honor worthily bestowed. 
The successful candidates for delegates were Charles P. Stiles, 
Frank A. Kidd, James Gunthorp and W. G. Glennon, 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

T. B. Harpy & Co., paper dealers, Denver, Colorado, have 
sold out. 

THE new paper mill at Hughesville, New Jersey, has com- 
menced making paper. 

Harris Brotuers, dealers in paper stock, etc., Minneapolis, 
have dissolved partnership. 

THE Pioneer Roll Paper Company, not incorporated, Los 
Angeles, California, has been dissolved. 

Cxiark & Ives, dealers in paper stock, etc., New Haven, Con- 
necticut, have dissolved partnership. 

LINCOLN, Illinois, is trying to secure the erection of a paper 
mill, which it is expected will consume the straw of Logan 
county. 

Ir is reported that a stock company with $250,000 will be 
organized, with Jacob Grimm as president, to rebuild the burned 
paper mill at Beckleysville, Maryland. 

THE Texas Paper Mill at Dallas, which was started up several 
weeks ago, is running along nicely, and the management reports a 
demand for all the wrapping paper they can manufacture. 

Tue Bardeen Paper Company, of Otsego, Michigan, manu- 
facture one hundred tons weekly of super-sized, super-calendered 
and extra machine finished Fourdrinier papers, used for map, 
lithograph, plate, book and blotting papers. 

THE Housatonic Mill, of Lee, Massachusetts, has been sold to 
W. H. Eaton, late of Joseph Parker & Sons, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, the celebrated blotting paper mill. The mill will be 
organized as a stock company and Mr. Eaton will remove to Lee 
and have charge. 

THE Madison (Wis.) Commissioners of Printing have awarded 
the paper contracts, after four weeks’ advertising, as follows: 
Standard Paper Company, of Milwaukee, 2,000 reams of first-class 
book paper at 61% cents per pound; Henry J. Meier, of Milwaukee, 
40 reams ledger medium, $1.83 ; 40 reams of 24-pound folio and 
40 reams of 28-pound double flat cap, 13 cents. These were the 
lowest bids where the paper came up to the required grade. 

Tue Richmond Paper Manufacturing Company, of Richmond, 
Virginia, have made a contract for machinery which will treble 
the capacity of their present large mills and enable them to turn 
out daily from twelve to sixteen tons of finished paper. When 
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the improvements are completed, which will be by July next, the 
company will have one of the largest mills in the United States. 
E. D. Christian is president, A. H. Christian, Jr., secretary and 
manager, and A. S. Bacon superintendent. 

Tue eighteenth annual meeting of the Canada Paper Company 
was held on March 10, at Montreal, and a satisfactory report and 
statement of the year’s business was presented. The following 
gentlemen were reélected directors for the current year: Messrs. 
Andrew Allan, Thomas Logan, John Macfarlane, Robert Anderson 
and Jonathan Hodgson. At a subsequent meeting of the board, 
Thomas Logan was elected president, John Macfarlane, vice-presi- 
dent and managing director, and Mr. John G. Young, secretary- 


treasurer 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 
THE Newburyport (Mass.) A’ews is rejoicing over a double 
cylinder press. 
THE Saginaw (Mich.) G/oée was sold to C. B. Schaefer for $1 
and the debts. 
THe Georgia Staats Zeitung, a German daily, has been started 


oS 


Savannah, Georgia. 
A NEW morning daily has been started at Hastings, Nebraska. 
It is republican in politics. 

Tue Bloomington (Ill.) Aw//etin has been sold by Hon. Owen 
Scott to James F. O'Donnell, for $12,000. 

THE Acpudlican, of Weeping Water, Cass county, Nebraska, 
recently completed the ninth year of its existence. 

Frank Tripp and A. C. Tripp have begun the publication of the 
News, a seven-column folio, at Highland Falls, New York. 

THE Boston /%s/ has just removed from Milk street to ‘‘ News- 
paper row,” occupying pleasant quarters near the //era/d. 

Joun J. Moony, formerly connected with the Mobile (Ala.) 
Evening News, has established the 77anscript, a weekly paper. 

THe Morrisdale Mines News, Meadville Saturday Night and 
Pittsburgh J 7s?¢o7, Pennsylvania papers, have given up the ghost. 

Tue New Age, of Augusta, Maine, the new organ of the Maine 
democracy, has come out in eight-page form, with a new dress of 
type. 

THE Detroit /yee Press has entered upon a new enterprise, the 
issuing of a semi-weekly edition, to be published Tuesday and 
Friday. 

THe Lvening Post, the only democratic daily in Columbus, 
Ohio, has been bought by Charles Q. Davis, a lieutenant of 
Senator Brice. 

Tue Akron (Ohio) C7¢y Z7imes sends out a large, handsome 
weekly edition, and has placed an order for a large amount of new 
office material. 

GALESBURG, Illinois, has a new democratic newspaper called 
the Sfecfator. It is neatly printed, well edited and starts forth on 
a promising career. 

Tue Police Gazette, New York, has offered a prize of $200 to 
the person naming the first three horses in the Brooklyn Jockey 
Club Handicap Race. 

TENNESSEE papers that have stopped publishing are: the 
Louisville //ayseed, Louisville Republican, Jellico J/ndependent, 
Irwin Unekean and Athens Democrat. 

THe JIethodist Advocate, of Chattanooga, has been brought 
into court for libel by two ministerial brethren demanding $45,000 
damages for defamation of character. 

Tue Express Printing Company, of Red Oak, Iowa, has 
started a new paper devoted to the interests of the Farmers’ 
Alliance named the A//iance Programme. 

Tue springtime number of the 7ypographic Advertiser, pub- 
lished by the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, of Philadel- 
phia, comes to us full of good things for printers in the line of 


type. The new faces shown include: ‘‘ Giraffe,” ‘‘ Dynamo,” 





index initials. Every printer should secure a copy of this paper. 


THE //onest After, devoted as its name implies to the interests 
of the milling trade, is a monthly recently established at Silver 
Creek, New York. G. B. Douglas is editor and proprietor. 

THE Michigan City (Ind.) “vexing News has been enlarged to 
an eight-column folio, and is now the largest daily ever published 
in Michigan City. It is certainly a credit to its publishers. 


THE Inland Daily Press Association is composed of the pub- 
lishers of forty daily newspapers in the smaller cities tributary to 
Chicago, and including papers in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Indiana. 

THE Beacon and Telegraph, two leading publications of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, have been consolidated. An incorporated company 
with a capital stock of $15,000 will be organized, the stockholders 
consisting of the present proprietors of each paper. 


THE Aluminum Age, an iliustrated monthly trade journal for 
metal-workers, mechanics, manufacturers, etc., and devoted to the 
interests of that wonderful new metal, has appeared from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Published by the Aluminum Age Company. 

THE Jlechanical News, published by James Leffel & Co., New 
York City, has changed its form for the better, and greatly 
improved its appearance. It is now a 32-page quarto, illustrated, 
and in convenient shape for preservation. We are glad to note 
the fact. 

A stock company is being formed at Yankton, South Dakota, 
for the purpose of publishing a daily morning paper. If the plans 
do not miscarry, a first-class daily paper will make its appearance 
there about May 1. Twenty-five thousand dollars will be invested 
in the enterprise. 

THE St. Joseph (Mich.) postmaster reports that his town is in 
need of a good paper. St. Joseph has a population of nearly five 
thousand ; it is sixty miles from Chicago, and located on the Chi- 
cago & West Michigan railway. This is a good opening for an 
enterprising man. 

Tue New York Photo Electrotype Company, New York City, 
will issue a monthly magazine, of the size of the Cez/z777, devoted 
to short reviews of current periodicals and books. It will contain 
a large number of ‘illustrations. The name will be the /’%o/0- 
American Revie. 

THE 7yihune, of Minneapolis, was sold by A. J. Blethen to a 
syndicate headed by W. J. Murphy, of Grand Forks, for $400,000. 
It is generally understood that Thomas Lowry, ex-Governor 
Pierce and eastern politicians are interested with Mr. Murphy. 
The editorial department will be under Mr. Pierce’s control. 


Tue Duluth Herald Company, publishers of the “venting 
//erald, made an assignment, March 16, to D. H. Stevenson. The 
paper has lost money steadily for the last year or two and owes 
between $20,000 and $30,000, of which $14,000 is secured by 
mortgage on the plant to Miron Bunnell, the former proprietor. 


A. MINER Griswo tp died of apoplexy at Sheboygan Falls, Wis- 
consin March 13. After delivering his lecture, ‘‘A Trip Around 
the World,” he retired to a hotel, and in a short time after going 
to bed died of apoplexy. Mr. Griswold was an old newspaper 
man, and since 1886 he has been the managing editor of 7exas 
Siftings. 

Tue police and fire departments of Chicago, together with the 
letter carriers, now have a new illustrated organ, called Avgh/, 
independent in politics and unsectarian in religion. We are 
unable to determine whether it is a weekly, monthly, semi-monthly 
or semi-occasionally, but — but, ah — we presume it is ; anyhow, 
it is a very creditable production, and we wish it success. Right 
Publishing Company, 157 Washington street. 

Tue partnership heretofore existing between C. B. Turner and 
F. C. Turner, doing business under the firm name of Turner 
Brothers, printers and publishers, Pittsfield, Illinois, was dissolved 
by mutual consent, March 31, C. B. Turner retiring to embark 
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in other business. The publication of the O// /7/ag will be con- 
tinued by F. C. Turner, who assumes all indebtedness, and who 
will carry out all unfinished contracts on subscription, advertising 
and jobwork. 

THERE are two hundred and ninety-two newspapers published 
in New Jersey, this year, or six more than last year. Of this 
number seventy-eight are independent in politics, sixty-eight 
republican, seventy-five democratic, forty-five politics not stated, 
six religious, seven educational, four labor, four prohibition and 
one each Masonic, Odd Fellow, Knights of Pythias, manufacturing, 
law and angling. Twenty-one are published in German and one 
in the Dutch language. 

Our old and esteemed friend, Mr. Samuel G. Sloane, a well- 
known and valued contributor to the pages of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, has recently become the editor and proprietor of the 
Jowa Citizen, published at Charles City, Iowa. Judging from the 
numbers now before us we have no hesitation in saying that it is 
destined to become a model journal from a mechanical standpoint, 
while the facile pen which directs it is bound to make its influence 
felt and respected. Mr. Sloane is a graceful and forcible writer, 
a journalist of large practical experience, and under his manage- 
ment we expect the C///ze7 will become a powerful factor in the 
politics of the state. 

THE Solid Muldoon, of Ouray, Colorado, says: ‘‘ The Glenwood 
Avalanche declines the advertisements of newspaper advertising 
agents upon the grounds that they ‘want the earth.’ The J/e/doon 
has managed to exist over a dozen years without the aid of adver- 
tising pirates, and they are still denied a hearing in this office. 
When we have space to spare we give it to our local patrons, and 
under no circumstances will we give place to patent medicine, 
piano, organ, or that class of ads.” And still the A/e«/déoon looks 
fat and healthy as if it was enjoying life first rate. But suppose 
this plan should apply to the religious papers — what would they 
do then, poor things ? 

From Northfield, Minnesota, comes the Stderca/l Messenger, a 
monthly review of astronomy, conducted by Prof. William W. 
Payne, director of the Carleton College Observatory. Wherever 
there is a student engaged in unraveling the secrets of other worlds 
than ours this publication should be found on his table. The 
study of the universe, the unveiling of the hidden mysteries that 
surround us through infinite space, the solving of celestial phe- 
nomena that universally command reverence and respect, are 
matters of profound interest, and the manner in which the able 
editor of the J/essenger brings forth a monthly résumé of the work- 
ings of the tireless army of stargazers is the happy realization of 
a fortunate idea that cannot fail to please and satisfy those who 
should profit by it. The magazine contains forty-eight pages, 
well gotten up, and may be accepted as a model of typographical 
excellence. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 
Tue office of the Sacramento (Cal.) ee has been unionized. 


On April 3, ground was broken for the Printers’ Home building 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Joun A. Mier, the newly elected vice-president of the Pitts- 
burgh Typographical Union, died recently. 

Tue thirty-ninth annual convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, from June 
8 to 14 next. 

Tue fifth annual ball of Denver Typographical Union, No. 49, 
was held on Monday evening, March 30. The programme was 
an enjoyable one. 


THE annual election of officers of Toronto Typographical 
Union, No. 91, was held Wednesday, March 25. The following 
officers were elected by acclamation: President, W. B. Prescott ; 
vice-president, Sol. Cassidy ; recording secretary, Amos Pudsey ; 
financial secretary, M. J. Meehan; treasurer, E. J. How; investi- 
gating committee, John Swalwell, R. G. Stewart, R. Munn, 





Delegates to eight-hour league, George Devlin, G. F. Timms, E. 
Webb, J. A. Smith, James Davey ; trustee, Ed. M. Meehan. 

Tue following is the financial report of W. S. McClevey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the International Typographical Union, for the 
month of February, 1891: 








Balance on hand as per statement of January 31, 1891............... $20,602.34 
Receipts to date.ccc cc cccscne bie MeenweRaKedessaweakbonnied ce ceuees 5,943.00 
. $26,545.34 
PIS UUNROIIONINS Sots iste ccctdice ckivaaeeseseusass PORT CTT COCO TO TE 5»783-79 
PARSANCS OU NAMM saa) dies XG Seite in eR RRe eRe wie ead casaded $20,761.55 


THE election of officers of Pittsburgh Typographical Union, 
No. 7, was held March 25, and resulted as follows: E. J. Adams, 
president; John A. Miller, vice-president; Benjamin Fink, 
recording secretary ; Thomas T. Lemmon, corresponding secre- 
tary; Thomas J. Dicus, financial secretary ; Hugh Adams, treas- 
urer; Walter McKee, sergeant-at-arms; T. A. Boullt, door- 
keeper ; trustees, George B. Acklin, James B. Neal and Frank M. 
Harrington ; delegates to International Typographical Union, 
Oscar E. Adams, O. A. Williams and George L. Happer. 


RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, No. 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

IssuE OF MARCH 3, 1891. 
447,293.— Printer’s press guide, J. G. & J. A. Boehringer, Buffalo, New York. 
447,701.— Printing in colors, W. Schumacher, assignor of one-half to L. 
Raimer, Brooklyn, New York. 
447,491.— Printing press, W. B. Lawrence, Columbus, Ohio. 
447,507.— Printing press, chromatic, A. Fayol, Bordeaux, France. 
447,530.— Printing presses, registering device for, J. Brooks, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 
IssUE OF MARCH 10, 1891. 
No issues on March 10, 1891. 
IssuE OF MARCH 17, 1891. 
448,219.— Printing device, J. S. Foley, London, England. 
448,264.— Printing device, hand, T. G. Saxton, assignor of one-half to O. G. 
Vanderhoof, Lexington, Kentucky. 
IsSUE OF MARCH 24, 1891. 
448,775.— Printing machine, C. B. Cottrell, Westerly, Rhode Island, 
448,807.— Printing machine, chromatic, C. W. Dickinson, Belleville, New 
Jersey. 
448,749.— Printing machine, inking mechanism, A. Fayol. 
148,806.— Printing presses, paper cutting mechanism for, L. E. Brooks, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
448,642.— Printing presses, stone, protector for lithographic, J. Eberle, 
Vienna, Austro-Hungary. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, fair; prospects, none too good ; compo- 
sition on evening papers, female, 16 cents; bookwork, female, 16 and 18 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $8 to $12. THE INLAND PRINTER is eagerly looked for 
here the 2oth of each month, and is read and re-read by all. 

Austin, Texas.—State of trade, good; prospects, very good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 40 cents ; bookwork, per week, 
$20; job printers per week, $20 (nine hours per day). The legislature 
adjourned on April 15, and several men will be thrown out of employment. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 34 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. Work is picking up now, and few idle printers 
are intown. M. H. Garrels has gone to Detroit to take the foremanship of 
the 7r7zbune. 

Boston, Mass.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not very good; 
composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 38 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Election of officers : A. McCraith, 
president; D. F. Welling, vice-president; John Douglass, secretary; W. J. 
Thomas, treasurer; N. M. Bishop, sergeant-at-arms. 

Burlington, lowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning paper, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, $14; job print- 
ers, per week, $14 and $15. No. 75 will not send a delegate to Boston. It is 
expected the new laws will go into effect at the next meeting. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 41 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, $15 per 
week, nine hours; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. C. R. McJunkin 
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was elected as delegate to the International Typographical Union, to meet in 
Boston, Massachusetts, in June. 

Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, very quiet; prospects, favorable; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; book 
and job printers, per week, $15. Trade is a little slack at present. The 
weather and large amount of sickness may have something to do with this, 
and the ‘‘ sunshine and showers”’ of April may bring about a change for the 
better. 

Denver, Colo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, medium; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $20, fifty-three hours. At the election, March 25, B. L. 
Wilson and E. H. Kimberly were chosen delegates to Boston; James T. 
Garvey, president; Frank Birdsall, secretary-treasurer ; T. F. Dolan, record- 
ing and corresponding secretary. Plenty of men here to do all work needed. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. Business improving some. More than enough 
on hand to do the work, however. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job printers, 
per week, $13.50. The Lador Herald, a six-column folio weekly, published 
by the Trades and Labor Council, has made its appearance, and is a credit 
to the council. 

Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, good the past month; prospects, fair for 
continuance ; composition on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12 and $15. The new daily, 4/az/, republican in poli- 
tics, is announced to appear on April 6; the Sfectator, new democratic 
weekly, or the 4th—the former by Colville & Barnes, the latter by Cunning- 
ham & Husted. This gives us two dailies and five weeklies, besides the 
Trainmen's Fournal, a monthly. 

Hartford, Conn.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. The house has taken a “‘recess’’ until next 
November, and we expect the senate will do the same this week ; but for all 
this work has held on good so far, and the chances for the summer will be 
rather uncertain. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16.50. Supply of work only moderate, with a large 
number of printers in town. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Composition on morning papers, 33% cents; evening 
papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20, 
The usual summerer will be upon us soon, but the job offices are, at present, 
well supplied with work ; bookwork is somewhat brisk, but it will last only a 
week or so longer. Only one union paper in the city. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. Work has been very dull for the last month, but 
is picking up now, and the prospects for spring are excellent. The painters 
and decorators are out on a demand for nine hours. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; book and job printers, 
per week, $9 to $10. Work in all the job offices has been good for the past 
month, especially so in the Advert/ser, where the new city and county direc- 
tory is being published. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; book- 
work, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $20. The 7Z7mes is still employ- 
ing non-union printers at 45 cents. The union still refuses to receive cards. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $14 to $18. Dazly Yourna/is running twenty- 
two cases, being rushed with the state laws. Yewdale, Burdick & Armitage 
and all job offices are rushed. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per. week, $16. Very few idle men here at present. 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $16.50. 

New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, improved from last 
report; composition on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 35 and 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Business has 
improved a little since last report. Dorman’s non-union shop has again 
secured the City Year Book. No. 47’s officers will have to be more on the 
alert, as this state of affairs should not be tolerated. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15, $18, $21. Trade has been good, and with the open- 
ing of April promises to be better. At the election of delegates to attend the 
Boston convention, J. A. Onyun, present financial and corresponding secre- 
tary, was elected delegate, and George C. Joseph, who represented No, 29 in 
Buffalo convention, was chosen as alternate. There were fivé candidates in 
the field. The regular election of officers occurs on the last Sunday in 
April. The delegate-elect was instructed to vote in favor of six-day law. 








Philadelphia, Pa.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $16. Reports from forty offices show: Nine, 
brisk; six, good; five, fair; eleven, medium; four, as usual; five, dull. 

Pueblo, Colo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $20. While work is fair, there are still a large number 
of extra printers in town. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good only ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16 to $20. No. go has elected W. F. Crump and D. J. 
Quinn as delegates to the International Typographical Union, which meets at 
Boston. There are enough compositors here to fill the demand. 


Rome, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright ; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $9 to 
$12. Some talk again of forming a union in this city, but the boys appear 
deficient in ‘‘ backbone”’ and interest. 

St. John, N. B.—State of ‘trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, $10 per week ; weekly paper, 
25 cents; job printers, per week, $10. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, pretty good ; composition 
on morning papers, 43 cents; evening papers, 38 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. Trade in job offices continues good. 


San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. No. 221 is feeling quite jubilant. The Avening 
Sun has been unionized by working in union men, who have by proselyting 
succeeded in getting all of the non-union men to become ‘“square.’’ The 
last men were taken in last Sunday. We feel sure that a new morning paper 
will be started in a short time. It will be union throughout. 


Springfield, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and 
job printers, per week, $15. At our meeting on April 5 the following 
officers were elected: President, W. H. L. Rotramel; vice-president, C. M. 
Higgins; recording secretary, H. A. Breusing; secretary-treasurer, George 
Hoole; sergeant-at-arms, J. H. Goldsinith ; executive board, T. F. Lennox, Jr., 
H. Duggan, T. C. Kerr, T. Thorpe, D. J. O’Crowley. Mr. John C. Ankrom, 
who has served the past year as chairman of the executive board, will repre- 
sent this union at the International Typographical Union session in Boston. 
John is very popular with the boys, and we feel that No. 177 will be ably 
represented, 

Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain; composition 
on evening papers, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $15. The Mew Era 
establishment has been enlarged and additions made tothe plant. The Farm 
and Fireside building will also be enlarged this season. Newspaper work is 
rather dull. Job offices seem to be prospering. 


Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 28% cents; bookwork, 4o cents ; 
job printers, per week, $15. E. H. Snow will take charge of state printing 
July 1. The Caf7tal has reduced the price of subscription, followed by the 
Journal, both gaining many readers thereby. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, cheering; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 3144 cents; bookwork, 31% 
cents; job printers, per week, $12.50. With the advent of spring comes a 
feeling of cheerfulness among members of the craft here, and though perhaps 
work is not as brisk as it might be, yet the warm sunshine, in conjunction with 
the work given out, imparts an all-around degree of cheerfulness. 


Victoria, B. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week, $21. The British Columbia Commerciat 
Journal made its appearance on March 733, and is a well edited and creditably 
gotten-up paper of sixteen pages. L.G. Henderson is manager, and Dave M. 
Carley, a well known traveling journalist, will look after the editorial work. 
The job and book offices have been crowded with work since the opening of 
the legislature. The Zvexing Times is starting on a special number to be 
completed in two weeks. R. T. Williams, bookbinder and publisher of Brit- 
ish Columbia directory, is building a handsome five-story building to meet 
the demands of his growing business. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $15.00. Elmer E, Carlin was elected to repre- 
sent this union at the next session of the International Typographical Union. 
Mr. Carlin will make a first-class representative, and No. 79 could not have 
chosen a better one. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, only fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job 
printers, per week, $15. Work of all kinds is slowly picking up. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, good; prospects, about same; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 33% cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. Business is very encouraging. 
Not many idle printers, that is men who are willing to work. Central Labor 
Union is experimenting in the newspaper line. Delegates to represent No. 165 
at International Typographical Unionin June are Eben Foskett and Secretary 
Duggan. , 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





E. L. Megill, of 60 Duane street, New York, is constantly 
producing new things in the line of feed-guides and grippers. 
His latest invention is the set of gripper fingers shown in the 
accompanying cuts. As 
will be seen, the fin- 
/ gers are Made in a va- 














SETeeSe tines riety of widths and 





sizes, and can be at- 





tached to the press 
grippers in a hundred 
different ways. It does 
not matter whether the 
grippers are wide or 





| narrow —the _ fingers 
can be attached with 
ease. One great ad- 
vantage in the use of 





SHOAT"L” 











these fingers is the 
small margin room 
needed — it being possible to run forms that nearly cover the sheet. 
Mr. Megill has issued a circular fully describing this latest inven- 
tion of his, and showing scarcely any margin, which was printed 


ona press using his flexible f== 
guides and these new fin- k 
¢ 





gers. A copy of this will “, 
; I-8 in. BETWEEN LINES. 
be sent to any printer on 
request. Write for one. 
Four interference suits in the United States patent office, referring 
to grippers, fingersand gauges, have recently been decided in favor 
- 
of Mr. Megill. : a 
ELZEVIR, 1659. 


Printers and publishers will appreciate the charming borders 
of the seventeenth century, reproduced by the Dickinson Type 
Foundery, Boston, and specimens of which are shown on other 
pages. They are close imitations from the Elzevir (Leyden) tomes, 
and are full of the quaint strength of light and heavy contrasts for 
which that century’s printing was so famous. It was intended 
to show these specimens in our March number, but we could not 





get the insert ready in time. 





STEVENS & MORRIS, NEW YORK. 


This firm of photo-engravers and designers have been located 
for a number of years at 24 Cortlandt street, New York, but on 
May 1 will remove to 20 College Place. They make cuts and 
designs for all illustrative purposes by all the various processes. 
In half-tone work they produce the most excellent plates. The 
illustration, ‘‘ The Morning Meal,” in our March number, attracted 
much attention. Having artists of known merit in their designing 
department, and skilled workmen in producing plates, and facili- 
ties ample enough to insure promptness, they are in a position to 
furnish superior work. They will be pleased to send specimens and 
quote prices. Parties interested should communicate with them. 





WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS. 


Mr. James White, of the Illinois Paper Company, 181 Monroe 
street, Chicago, informs us that he has been allowed his claim for 
patent on the Multi-Color Charts, first brought to the notice of 
the trade in our last December issue. As this patent covers an 
ingeniously arranged series of circles or other forms in color 
printing for five or more colors on various-colored paper, and 
there being nothing in any way similar to it in existence, it is very 
valuable. Primarily as a standard guide and reference book for 
printers, etc., it is invaluable, but as a means for the display of 
inks, it would be a powerful aid to an ink manufacturer, and as 
Mr. White is not in that business, he would, no doubt, consider a 
reasonable offer for it. 
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WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES. 


When printers want a numbering machine that can be locked 
in the form and used on any printing machine to number consecu- 
tively, they should write Messrs. Joseph Wetter & Co., 20 and 22 
Morton street, Brooklyn, New York. This firm, whose advertise- 
ment appears on page 605, manufacture all classes of numbering 
machines. Their hand numbering machine, a cut of which is 
shown in their advertisement, is a most useful article for office 
use. It is simple and durable, will do the work of larger machines, 
and its price puts it within the reach of all. In small offices 
where regular numbering machines are not used, this hand 
machine will be found indispensable. Ask for information from 
this firm, if you need anything in their line. 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS IN DAY TRAINS OF THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
RAILROAD BETWEEN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 


To afford even better accommodations for first-class day travel 
between Chicago and St. Louis than have heretofore been given, 
and for the purpose of giving to the traveler a complete Pullman 





INTERIOR VIEW OF PULLMAN PARLOR CAR, SHOWING 
OPEN DRAWING ROOM, 


service by day and night, the Chicago & Alton railroad has placed 
upon its day trains between Chicago and St. Louis the two new 
Pullman palace parlor cars, ‘‘Evelyn”’ and ‘‘ Mercedes.” 

These two cars have just been turned out of the shops of the 
Pullman Company, who have spared neither pains nor expense to 
make them, without exception, the finest parlor cars ever built. 
The ‘‘ Evelyn” and ‘‘ Mercedes ”’ are each sixty-four feet in length, 
vestibuled, contain sixteen revolving and six wicker chairs, and 
the latest improvement, an open drawing room. They are pre 
vided with commodious smoking rooms, buffet and toilet rooms. 
The interiors are finished in mahogany, old gold and blue plush, 
while the chairs are upholstered in white mohair. The cars are 
lighted by the Pintsch gas system. Wide and spacious bay win- 
dows occupy most of the wall space, and each car contains a well 
selected library of fiction, adventure and travel. 

Day trains Nos. 1 and 2 are now composed of paiace reclining 
chair cars, equipped with Hitchcock chairs (free of extra charge), 
new Pullman palace parlor cars described above, dining cars, and 
new and commodious day cars for local travel, and smoking cars 
Ask your local agent for tickets and particulars. James Charlton, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 210 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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CUT THIS OUT. 
Sometime this spring you may want some special colored ink 
for a particular piece of work, or a good bright black that works 
well. The Buffalo Printing Ink Works make it, and they will 


prove it, too, if you will give them the chance. 


“ONLY PERFECT” GALLEY-LOCK. 

By reference to page 648, our readers will notice cuts of a new 
galley-lock, manufactured by Carson, Fenesy & Co., 11 Ninth 
street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, an excellent device for the pur- 
pose intended. The advantages claimed for it are: Adjustability, 
it requiring but a moment to lock or unlock the galley; perfect 
fitting, as every line of type is held by same even pressure ; 
simple, as it has no complicated parts to get out of order ; light 
and durable ; can be used on any galley ; made in all sizes. Full 
information in regard to this invention will be cheerfully fur- 
nished by the above firm. It i8 worth your time to look into its 


merits 





LL LIVE PRINTERS should Ahi ave Bishop's ‘‘ PRACTICAL 

PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. fag Also his ** DIAG RAMS OF IM- 
POSITION’ and ** PRINTERS’ if e RE ADY RECKONER,’ 50 cents 
each; the ** PRINTERS’ ORDE R BOOK,” price $3, and ‘* SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,” price ae @ $2. Sold by H. G. "Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, N. Y., and by all type founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published for § printers. Indorsed by everyone. 





JOR SALE.— Official republican county paper in county seat 
of one of the best counties in Southeastern Kansas; large circulation ; 
good job office; will sell cheap; failing health reason for selling. Address 
* Kansas,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
Ok SALE—$5,o00 (and market value for unused stock on 
hand), cash, buys fine job printing establishment of eight years in a 
leading city. Gross business now over $12,000 yez arly at paying prices; a 
bargain. For full particulars address ‘‘ BARGAIN,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


|: TOR sine k.—Point folding machine, capable of folding 16 by 

23 to 32 by 46; three or four fold; can be used for marginal machine for 
newspaper work. This is a new machine, has never been used, too large for 
our run of work; can secure this machine at a bargain. Address “ B. D.,”’ 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


F‘ yk SALE—Country newspaper and job printing outfit. Brst 
OFFER TAKES IT. Material can be removed if desired, This outfit is 
complete in every detail, with the exception of newspaper press. It consists 
of eighth Gordon press, powerful 30-inch lever paper cutter, 12-inch card 
cutter, over 500 pounds long primer, small pica, brevier and nonpareil body 
type, about 200 fonts wood and metal display type, stones, cases, racks, gal- 
leys, cuts, ornaments, brass rule, ete.; large amount of leads and slugs, 
furniture, ink, paper, stock, ete. For particulars address THE NEW 
SOUTH, Sumimertown, Tennessee. 


FU! U nee complete instructions on zinc etching, photo-engrav- 
ing, etc., by Frank J. Cohen. A 38-page pamphlet, giving full information 
on above topic, will be mailed to any address on receipt of $2. Address THe 
INLAND PRINTER Company, Chicago, I}linois. 


YATENTS and improvements in the printing trade. A promi- 
nent firm in Berlin Crk the agencies for Germany of American houses 

in this line, Address ‘'R. S.,’? care INLAND PRINTER. 

"THE average job printer knows the trouble of mi king fancy- 
shaped advertising stickers. The Akins Novelty Company manufacture 

them for reliable parties. For particulars write 293 and 295 Broadway, New 

York. 


\ ANTED—Copies of Nos. 2 and to of Volume I, INLAND 
Printer. Will pay 25 cents apiece for these if in good condition. Mail 
or bring themin, Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


ANTED.—A No. 1 solicitor for commercial printing, to work 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, Weste rm Ohio and West Virginia; give refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘Commercial,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


W ANTED— Subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER; per year, 

six months, $1; single copies, 20 cents. Also, send 10 cents for 
16-page circular, ‘‘How to Impose Forms,” giving complete schemes of 
Imposition, 





sm The Lightning Ink Reducer and Dryer, 

Awarded Diploma, Paris, 1889, in London, 1887. 
for Unexcelled Excellence. 

Inkoleum is the only article in the world 
that gives pressmen complete control over 
printing and lithograph inks, rollers and stock 

7 in any weather and climate. It refines inks of 
any color or shade and makes them dry quick and glossy, enabling rushed 
work to be delivered immediately from press without offsetting. Inkoleum 
never drics on rollers, but preserves their suction, life and elasticity. On 
starting press in morning or whenever rollers are too sticky or ink dry on 
them, or the ink pulls the paper, a drop or two of Inkoleum put on the rollers 
with your finger immediately softens the ink and makes them do the finest 
work, a saving of five times its cost every hour in the day. 

Beware of Infringements! Order Inkoleum and accept no worthless 
Piratical imitation, said to be just as good. Price, only 50 cents. For sale 
by every typefoundry in the world. Read circulars printed in five languages. 


put up only by 
ELECTRINE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Gro. M. STANCHFIELD, Patentec St. Paul, U.S, A. 








“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS ARE IN NEED OF THE 


£U ¢ RULE BENDER. 


IT IS PRACTICAL AND EASY TO OPERATE. 
SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF $3.00, ON THIRTY DAYS?’ TRIAL. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE ELITE MANUFACTURING Co. 
>} MARSHALL, MICH. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 






Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE-LEADING-ENGRAV{NG- 
ESTABLISHMENT-OF-THE: COUNTRY 
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EXER 1a Co. 







THE PROCESS OF TH 
FUTURE FOR ALL KINDS 
OF FINE, ILLUSTRATIONS 











S MMNEXTHERLY * 


A Valuable Instruction Book for Printers—Second Edition, 
Improved and Enlarged —just out. 


FOR SALE BY... Price, 50 CENTS. 
FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 
109 Quincy Street, CHICAGO. 








tHe S.K.WHITE | ing 











Superior i in Mechanical Construction 
and without a competitor. 


| eee ate. ” 
pa 
EarL.B.SMiTH ° 


Proprietor, 


215 Dearborn St. Room702 |] Atal 1e-A67328_ 


CHICAGO, Ilinois. } whore Znoeoy 
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THE MOST POWERFUL 


EMBOSSING PRESS 


EVER BUILT FOR BOOKBINDERS. 
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36 SIZES AND STYLES OF PAPER CUTTERS 
AND BOOK TRIMMERS. 
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THE OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN THE UNITED STATES. ESTABLISHED 1835 





T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN. 








OMS: 


SRO 


AND SALE 


FFICES 


25 Centre and 2, 4 and 6 Reade Sts... NEW YORK. 


413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 





S—-CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 
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“PEERLESS” 


r. ONE Y ‘x 
< IN aa. >> 








OVER 6,000 MACHINES NOW IN USE. 
BUY THE “ PEERLESS.” 


ONNSON | 
DEERDESS 
Works 


NEW YORK 
ano CHICAGO, 


BEN-FRANKLIN-GORDON 


z= 





3 le (KH very BEST GoRDON-OLD-STYLE 
-* on the market, unsurpassed for 
quality of materials and fine workmans- 
ship, with allthe recent improvements. 
« DOUBLE-LOCKED THROM-OFF. 
‘<)¢ DEPRESSABLE GRIPPERS. SOx 
“© RUTOMATIC CHASE-HOOK, Etc. »” 4 


HOW TO IMPOSE 


==s=5952 FORMS. 


HALF-SHEET OF TWELVEsS, 


WITHOUT CUTTING. --- SEND - - - 














] 1] | | 10 ree 
| I | I GET A CIRCULAR 

' F ' ' SHOWS ped cies 
j FORMS. 








You can lay out on the stone a 
FPour-Page, 

Can you lay out a Sixty-Four 
Page form ? 


TEN CENTS PAYS FOR IT! 


The Inland Prinfer Co. 


AS USEFUL AS 

ANY WORK COSTING 
MANY TIMES 

AS MUCH. 


183 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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TWO OF OUR UNRIVALED SPECIALTIES. x 
7 Ly; 


aN 








ELM CITY COUNTER. 





~ PRINTERS’ 


VAN TELEPHONE 


G. EDW. OSBORN & CO. 
WAREHOUSE, 


STATE STREET 


‘> *o 
of 23 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


574-12. 


< Our Roller and Composition Department is as complete as any in 


New England. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


< AGENTS FOR CHAMPION PAPER CUTTERS, PEERLESS PRESSES 


H. H. LATHAM, CHICAGO, BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS. 


A full stoek of Type and Inks on hand, 





Regan Electro Vapor Engine 
GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 

NO FIRE! NO BOILER! #® &% x 

* NO DIRT! NO DANGER! 

Operated by an Electric Spark from Smal! Battery. 


You Turn the Switch, Engine does the rest. 


Guaranteed not to cost over Two 
CENTS an hour per horse-power to 
Adapted for running Cutters, 
and any light machinery. 
to 10: H. P. 






run. 
~~» Presses, 
Sizes, from '% 





CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS KANE & CO. 
137 AND 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Racine Automatic Engine 


WITH OIL BURNING BOILER. 


_ PERFECTION AT LAST! 


Do you want an premreraray Automatic Outfit? 


++ BUY OF US +? 


Engines and Boilers, 6 H.P. and 

under, Mounted on One Base. 
8, 10 and 15 H.P. Outfits, Engine 

and Boiler on Separate Base. 


















We also make our Safety Boiler with 
combination fire-box, so that coal or 
coke can be used for fuel, together with 
oil. Enginesand Boilers always crated 
to save freight charges for our custom- 


ers. For prices address 
RACINE HARDWARE MF6G. CO., 
Racine, Wis. 





FOR A 
FEW DOLLARS 


JFROR SALE! 


« A VALUABLE... 


PATENT FOR A —— FILE 








IT IS SIMPLE, DURABLE, PRACTICAL, BEAUTIFUL, NEW. 
For further particulars, address 


N. E. JENNISON, Stationer C. B. & Q. R. R., 209 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 













Bo ETCHEDAO 
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SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF ——— 


Electrotype and Stereotype 


>*MACHINERY <+— 
WESTERN AGENT FOR 
DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 
THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


TZ and 79 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 


7-6 


color job. 


'FREER’S TAPELESS DELIVER 


OWN A DRUM CYLINDER PRESS, AND 
MAKE PRINTING YOUR BUSINESS, iia 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT. 

ae Py ved 


TOSSING AONE GING ING, WANN ea NOR KR LINGUS 


IMINFN oN YN LN FNFXFN YM LNIMZ NYS 
SIMPLE, 
PRACTICAL, 
CHEAP. 
IT 1S A MONEY- 
MAKING 


PATENTED 


SEPT. 23, 1890, 
AL AINZ) 
ON WAY MORE ROL, 


MENT 


NZS ENS 
YMFRAMIN 


MACHINE IN 

ANY OFFICE. 
IT HAS NO 

RIVAL. 


ATTAC 


Printing many colors at ONE IMPRESSION and printing one color 
over another. It is especially adapted to newspaper and job work, for print- 
ing tints and lines in different colors at once through the press. TH1Is aTTACH- 
MENT WILL DO THE WORK with a very little more time than required on a one 
Send for circulars and samples of work. 
Prices of Attachments Complete — No. 6, $50; No. 8, $60; 
No. 10, $66. We guarantee our attachment to give satisfaction. 
Is attachable to all 
Drum Cylinders, 
and does away with both cylinder and down tapes, It is very 
easily attached. Boxed and shipped, with a guarantee, to any ¢ address for $20. 


W. E. FREER & CO., Mfrs., Norwalk, Ohio. 
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Double Rolling each Form - Six Tracks - Air Springs - Back Delivery. 


The Impression is taken over a six-track bed, which is supported every | It is constructed upon the two-revolution principle and has four rollers for 
ten to twelve inches across the press. We guarantee the impression sharp each form; aside from it having two impression cylinders, it is substantially 
and rigid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way | the duplicate in construction of our Two-Re volution Book Press. 


in the least degree. . d The sheet is fed in the usual manner from the feed bo: urd on to the first 
The Impression can be tripped at the moment grippers close or before. impression cylinder, and passing between the bed receives an impression from 


The Register is perfect at all speeds of the press. : the first form; it is then taken by the grippers of the second cylinder, and 
The Distribution is uniform from head to tail of sheet; each form is around between the bed again, where it receives an impression from the 
charged with fresh ink both ways. second form, thus printing both sides at one feeding. 


The Air Springs are applied vertically, the piston-head does not come out 
of the cylinder, no packing ever required; the pressure can be regulated 
while press is in motion at all speeds. 

The simplicity, accuracy and durability of the bed movement is unequaled 
by any other machine. The double rack teeth are made of steel, with the best 
rolling curve known to mechanics. From twoto three teeth always in contact, 


Any off-set deposited from the first printed side, on the second cylinder, 
is at once removed by our Patented Off-set Device, and ordinary work can be 
run from ten to twenty hours without change of tympan sheet. 

Either or both cylinders can be tripped at the will of the feeder, before o1 
at the time grippers close, and at all speeds. 




















thus obviating lost motion. The speed in sheets per hour is practically the same as single presses of 
The sheets are delivered in the back by positive motion. same size, and, as it prints both sides of the sheet in perfect register, the 
The Fly can be disconnected at a moment’s notice. result is equivalent to the product of two presses. 
No complicated movements to get out of order. We believe that printers and publishers will appreciate this press to its 
This press is especially designed for the use of book printers and publish- full value, filling as it does a long felt want, of a press capable of large or small 
ers of weekly and monthly papers, pamphlet and almanac work. sheets, and after one operation delivering it upon the fly-board finished. 
| | No. | ROLLERS. | BED SIZES. | MATTER. | SPEED. We furnish with press, counter-shaft, hangers, cone 
e z | = stent _ . sate . - 6 . ° 
ea SIZES | : | 4 44 x 60 | 40% x 56 | 600 to 1,000 | Pulleys, driving pulleys, two sets of roller stocks, Ve 
| 2 | 4 __ 36 x 52 | 32 x 48 | 800 to 1,200 wrenches, boxing and shipping, at Taunton, Mass. 





WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING FIRMS RUNNING PERFECTING ag at —Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City; Argus Printing Co., Jersey C ity : 
Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co., New York; Geo. Munro, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; F. M. Lupton, New York; Nixon-Jones Printing Co. 
St. Louis; Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio. 

We have fourteen Perfecting Presses running in the above houses. 

WE REFER YOU TO A FEW FIRMS RUNNING TWO-REVOLUTION HUBER PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co.; Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co.; John de Vries 
& Son; McLaughlin Bros.; American Bank Note Co.; E. O. Jenkins’ Sons; J. W. Pratt & Son; Exchange Printing Co.; Crump Label Co.; Hinds, Ketchum & 
Co.; Jersey City Printing Co., and National Bureau Engraving and Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston; Frey Printing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. Green, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; McIndoe Bros., Boston, Mass.; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. P. Studley 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago; Knight & Leonard, Chicago; Methodist Book bg 9 rn, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Pantagraph Printing and Stationery House, Bloomington, IIl.; W. C. Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich.; Woodward & Tiernan, . Louis, 
Mo.; C. B. Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Feitsch & Wilson, Chicago. : 


Ninety-seven presses running in these houses. 


Send for descriptive circular of Regular Two-Revolution Press, Two-Color Press, Sheet Perfecting Book Press, or Two-Revolution Super Royal Jobber, 
Size of Bed, 26x35. Form, 23x 33. 2,250 per hour. Box Frame, Trip Cylinder, Crank Movement, no Springs 


VAN ALLENS & BOUCHTON, 


+ SOLE AGENTS. + + + 


17 to 23 Rose Street and 59 Ann Street, += NEW YORK. 


WESTERN BRANCH:—301 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL._H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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A dd EX LAM 2S NEW SPECIMEN BooK 
OS POULTRY 





© :. 
Pile y, HORSES 
| CATTLE | | 
os SHEEP 
HOGS . 
as 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Above Book will be mailed post 
paid to any address. 

















IF YOU WISH 10 “GET THERE” IN THIS WAY, ADVERTISE IN 


Int INLAND PRINTER 


WHY NOT BE “IN IT"? IT WILL PAY YOU. 





wy “suocess” |  F, WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Pr easa—s 3 
Patent ‘AIL ones’ Galley “ SUCCESS.” 
{ SINGLE, $2.00. DOUBLE, $2.50. MANUFACTURERS OF 
t *Sueeess’”’ Job Galley f all izes 
: “ aalleys ot a sizes. . 6 e 
fees seirettn | Siar Printers’ Materials and Supplies 
Brass GALLEYS, BRASS RULES AND DASHES, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 
, MitRE MACHINES, 


WROUGHT IRON CHASES, COMPOSING STICKS 
PROOF PRESSES, GALLEY RACKS, METAL FURNITURE 
, 


METAL QUOTATIONS, KEYSTONE QUOINS, AND 
OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR JOB AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES 


Send six cents in postage stamps for our 112 page New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List—the most complete book out. 


No. 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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M. BarTn, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
as TRE = 


CINCINNAT! TYP FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








‘ Moss. oy 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 


TYPE, PRESSES ye. Ps 
eis \ Ae _ ENGRAVING 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. | Our is General Cireul: ar, “D D,” sho IWS S specime ns of Mosstype, Photo- 


engraving and Zinc Process we ge: also printing and slechn otyping. Send 
| stamp for copy. 











a eT a 


E have just issued a catalogue of photo-engravers’ machinery 

and supplies. It is artistically printed, profusely illustrated, 
and is the first full list of requisites for this important trade. The 
expense of its production compels us to limit its free issue to photo- 
engravers, whom it will be sent on receipt of business card. To all 
others we will make a nominal charge of 25 cents, which amount 
will be allowed on the first purchase. To such as merely wish an 
outline of the different engraving processes we will send ‘‘A Few 
Words on Engraving’’ or ‘‘A Few Words on Zinc Etching’’ free of 
charge. We have similar circulars regarding both stereotyping and 
electrotyping, and solicit correspondence from intending purchasers. 

CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 


303-305 NortuH Tuirb STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 


7 Wy peavanaron 








The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo C0. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR ARC OR INCANDESCENT CIRCUITS, 
From ly, To 30 HORSE-PoweR. 
Incandescent Dynamos, from 15 to 500 Lights of 16 Candle-power. 


THESE DYNAMOS AND MOTORS ARE SPECIALLY DURABLE 
AND ECONOMICAL. SELF-OILING BEARINGS; LOWEST UNIFORM SPEED. 
A PERFECT MACHINE AT MODERATE COST. 


Has many points of 
superiority 
over other Machines. 


495° Send for new Descriptive 
RGBNTS: Circular and Price List. 
BOSTON, The Eastern Electrical Supply & Construction Co., No. 65 Oliver Street. 
NEW YORK, Chas. L. Eidlitz, No. 10 West Twenty-Third Street. 
CHICAGO, The Thos. L. Johnson Co., No. 312 Dearborn Street. F, P, RO SBACK, 
MANUFACTURER, 


MILWAUKEE, Henry Ramien, No. 641 Third Street. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., J. Geo. Gardner, No. 1005 H Street. 

ST. LOUIS, Stagl Electrical Engineering Co., No. 1106 Pine Street. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., W. F. Murphy. 

DETROIT, MICH., The Michigan Electric Co., No. 212-214 Griswold Street. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., J. M. Lennon, No. 22 Loan cand Trust Building. 


mt Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
“37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Dexter hanes Machines 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DEXTER FOLDER CoO. 


N. Y. 











AT FULTON, 
Mave always taken the lead inimportant 
improvements and today 


stand second to none. 
©©OOOOO 
DO NOT BUY A FOLDER WITHOUT WRITING US. 


y : 4 . 
© (CVC OEO 


DEXTER FOLDER Co. 


FULTON, N. Y. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


DeExTER MANUFACTURING Co. 


ESTABLISHED DES MOINES, IOWA. 


1880. 
SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., AGENTS, CHICAGO. 











C.JURGENS & BRO. 


ELECTROTYPERS ano STEREOTYPERS, 


NOW AT 14 & 16 CALHOUN PLACE, 


WILL REMOVE 


ON OR BEFORE MAY 1, 


TO THEIR NEW AND ENLARGED LOCATION art 


148-154 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 











STEPHEN IMICNAMARA. © 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ 


© 


(( 


eo 





FN VAN BUREN & CLARK STREETS, BS 





Cjnicaco,  “ 


KOLLERS. 














OUR ROLLERS ARE USED 
IN MANY OF 
THE LEADING HOUSES IN 
CHICAGO. 





WE SHIP TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY AND 
PAY EXPRESS ONE 
WAY OR FREIGHT BOTH 
WAYS. 








Using only the Best Materials and working under the most senwetis formulas, we Guarantee Satisfaction in all cases. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 
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GeolWather's Sous 


Ferwutirug Tinks 
bo Jown St 
Tew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





BURTON'S PEERLESS” PERFORATOR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Avery & Burton, 


42, 44, 46 & 48 S. Clinton St., 


Chicago, III. 


Messrs. AVERY & Burton, Chicago, IIL. : 

Gentlemen,—We have had one of your “ Peerless’’ Perforators 
in constant use for five years, during which time it has been oper- 
ated by agirl. The machine has not only given perfect satisfac- 
tion, but has become indispensable to us. 

We could not replace it with any other perforator inthe market. 
The wear and tear from use is remarkably slight, and in the five 
years we have used it the expense for repairs has been almost 
nothing when we consider the amount of work done. 

Yours truly, J. S. McDONALD & CO. 


WIAA ANT ANI ANT ANANSI AN 
‘ SILI LT. PLT ITS, 
NYSTINSIINTIIN NYSINYSTIN 


THE EASIEST RUNNING ano MOST PERFECT 
PERFORATOR ON THE MARKET TODAY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
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The Babeock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 














THE “REGULAR.” 








Dec. Screw ( 


and 


Table 


} Distribution. | 
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a 
_“Derfect 


| Inking” 
A 
Cut and Color 


) Press. 
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THE “STANDARD.” _.«tegune 


RACK AND SCREW 
DISTRIBUTION. 
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Nag gener MAQWE QQ WW licen cieaed mss 
‘*‘HIGH FOUNTAIN”? BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 











Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 & 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 

















dl | 
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PRESS increases output of flat-paper pressrooms to an extent which 
wide-awake printers cannot ignore. The practical speed, without 
fear of injuring the machinery, is equal to the ability of most expert 
feeders—or 50 per cent in excess of all other two-revolution presses. 
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PATENTED, MANUFACTURED IN CHICAGO. 


MIEHLE BED MOTION. 


AN INVENTION OF COMMERCIAL VALUE TO ALL PRINTERS. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRESSROOM Co. g 6 8 6 g 6 


1135 FOURTEENTH ST. 


asd) nl. ns) ala) nant alnal) aint) alas psf) alla) 9 2 ’ - y al) airs S) all) 2 


aan 


Beet 


DENVER, COL., February 17, 1891. SIZES OF BED. PRACTICAL SPEEDS. 
EARL B. SMITH, Esq., (BETWEEN BEARERS.) (WITHOUT INJURING MACHINERY.) 
Pres. Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Dear Sir,--The two Miehle Presses you put into our office last November 38’, x 53, 4rollers, . . . 1,800 to 2,000 per hour. 


are doing all you claimed for them. In all my experience, covering twenty- 35 x 50, . ; ‘ : . 1,800 to 2,200 “ i 
two years in ee rg and on 85 all mati capi I em 33 x 48, “ : : ’ 2,100 to 2,500 ‘ 
you as my ‘opinion that there is not an equal to the ‘‘ Miehle’’ on the market = a a ro 
today, and I may add that all the pressmen in town who have seen them 26 x 36, : ‘ 5 - 2,200 to 2,600 
express themselves as being well pleased with them. 24 x 34, fe . . . 2,200 to 3,000 “ 

24 x 30, = erat ae . 2,200 to 3,000 “ 


is 


Very respectfully, 
BANKS B. HALL, President. 


¢, 
bY 
Padavadar 


minded 


HE introduction of this press (now five years old, but comparatively new to the market) is not 
ih based upon some trivial attachment, but upon a FUNDAMENTAL IMPROVEMENT in the prin- 
cipal motion—an absolutely new and powerful mechanical -movement which governs the action 

of the type bed while reversing, and relieves the machinery of the press from the bumps and strains 
common to all other presses, and prevents grinding and wearing of the gearing, and loss of register. 
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MieHLE Printinc Press « Mec. Co. 


R.P vesieannviee sisi GENERAL OFFICE: 
. . » EASTERN MANAGER 
114 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 701 OWINGS BUILDING, 
New YORK City. | CHICAGO. 
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The Inland Printer Company, Publishers, Qhieago. = - 
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For Fine Process Platework, especially Half-Tone Plates, this Press has no Equal. 








| 'T is fitted with two fountains, one at either end of the Press, which supply the ink in equal quantities, and the head 
and tail of the form receive exactly the same amount. The advantage of this on heavy cut forms is self-apparent. 
The ‘‘ Combination Distributer,” used only on the Campbell Press, admits of a finer adjustment of the form- 
rollers than is possible in any other arrangement in use. + + + + + + + + + + 
The rollers are ‘‘set’’ to the Distributer in brackets on the back of the Press, and no further adjustment to 

the form is required. + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 
Another great advantage of this press is that several colors can be printed at one time without danger of 
mixing and without dispensing with the use of the Distributer, as is necessary in the case of any other kind of 
press when more than one color is run. ‘This multicolor feature of the Double Ender Press can save hundreds of 
dollars every year (as it is doing for many concerns running these machines) by saving not less than half the 
presswork in any case, and a larger percentage where more than two colors are used. + + + + + 








WHERE OVER 100 ‘DOUBLE ENDERS” ARE BEING USED. 


NEW YORK CITY: —J. J. Little & Co., D. G. F. Class, The Mackenzie Press, BOSTON :—Houghton, Miffin & Co., A. Mudge & Son, MeIndoe Bros., 
Jenkins & McCowan, J. W. Pratt & Son, Ferris Bros., Douglas Taylor, Wright-Potter Printing Co. 
J. O'Connor, P. F. Collier, Keppler & Schwarzman, E. Butterick & Co., PHILADELPHIA :— Globe Printing House, John D. Avil, Ferguson Bros., 
Burr Printing House, Methodist Book Concern, Thos. Kelly, A. A. Times Printing House, American Baptist Pub. Society. 


Anderson, M. T. Richardson. 
CLEVELAND, O., - - - - - Williams Printing Co. 


CHICAGO : — Jameson & Morse, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Donohue & Henne- BUFFALO " - Matthews, Northrup & Co. 
berry. , . 

‘ ST. LOUIS, - - - C. B. Woodward Printing Co. 

CINCINNATI, - Wrightson & Co. | pITTSBURGH, J. Eichbaum & Co., Duquesne Printing Co. 


TOLEDO, O., B. F. Wade & Co. | TAUNTON, MASS., - - - C. A. Hack & Son. 


se wumauartseeetateres, CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. C0. 



































